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“GREEN.” 


Sort shades, that rest and soothe the eye, 
Half-blinded by the glare of day, 
When, turning from the dusty road, 
In deep green gloom of woods we stray, 
And mark the tint of springing ferns, 
Their summer beauties scarce unfurled, 
And listen to the voice of birds, 
The hum of all the insect world. 


Then, looking’ upwards where warm rays 
Through tender leaves of beeches shine, 
We dimly catch reflected there 
Faint images of things divine. 
A whisper falls from yon green arch 
Of beauty higher than #s own, 
“Tn sight like to an emerald,” 
“ A rainbow round about the throne.” 


And it is sweet to wander forth 
In summer by the river-side, 
Where trees and water-weeds have hung 
Green shadows on the glassy tide ; 
And idly pulling here and there 
Fresh blossoms in the aftermath, 
To watch the flicker of the leaves 
Where ash-tree shadows fleck the path. 


For is there not a deeper joy, 

A hope these soft green hues suggest, 
A vision of a peaceful life, 

Leading at last to perfect rest ? 
To where the living waters flow, 

Beside those green and quiet meads, 
Where the Good Shepherd even now 

His own beloved ones safely leads, 
Sunday Magazine. S. M, GIDLEY, 


SONG. 


Look through the gloaming, the fireflies are 
roaming, 
Music and moonlight are over the lea ; 
Joy’s iridescence of passion and pleasaunce 
Glows on the meadow, and gleams on the 
sea, 
Come let us go 
Where the still waters flow, 
Love with its rapture shall render us free, 


Pure is the blessing our spirits caressing, 
Sweet is the silence and dim is the dell ; 
Far through the portal of music immortal 
Love leads the measure and sorrow the spell. 
Borne on the stream 
Of an exquisite dream, 
Music and moonlight their secret shall tell. 


Come then unheeding the hours that receding, 
Dream in the distance and murmur no more ; 
Listen! oh listen ! the dewy woods glisten, 
Hope floats before us along the dim shore. 
Come let us rove 
Through the shadowy grove ; 
Come — ere the fragrance of feeling is o’er. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





“GREEN,” ETC. 


SONNETS. 
LOVE STRONG AS DEATH. 

A MOTHER watched with many a silent vow, 

Where, restless, lay her child, with burning 
brow, 

Fevered, yet weak, too ill to recognize 

Its mother’s anxious care and yearning eyes. 

One hour’s neglect, and Death’s cold stiff em- 
brace 

Had touched with icy chill the little face ; 

But one omission of each needful care, 

And the dread angel had alighted there. 

Yet still the mother at her post was found, 

While days and nights dragged on their weary 
round ; 

Then on the infant fell a restful sleep, 

And happy tears the mother’s heart could 
weep: 

The struggle o’er, in peace the babe drew 
breath, 

And life returned —for Love was strong as 
Death, 


LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH, 


The wailing infant grew to man’s estate ; 

But here again Death’s angel lay in wait, 

And when life’s rainbow shone most bright 
and clear, 

Its colors faded as the foe drew near. 

No meek unconscious child might now await, 

What worldlings idly call the stroke of Fate ; 

They judged it best the babe had lost the strife, 

Than lived to fade, when clinging most to life, 

Unknowing how the young, but Christian soul 

Can face in hope and trust Heaven’s distant 


goal. 

Such faith had he —though mother’s love was 
vain, 

She would not now recall her boy again ; 

Still to her mourning heart his memory saith, 

“The Love and Life beyond shall conquer 


Death.” 


Chambers’ Journal. M, P. 


AUTUMN SYMPATHY. 


THE primrose and the violet, 

The bloom on apricot and peach, 

The marriage song of larks in heights, 
The south wind and the swallow’s nest ; 
All born of spring, I once loved best. 


But now the dying leaf and flower, 
The frost wind moaning in the pane, 
The robin’s plaintive latter song, 
The early sunset in the west ; 

All born of autumn, [ love best. 


Tell me, my heart, the reason why 
Thy pulse thus beats with things that die ; 
Is it thine own autumnal sheaves ? 
Is it thine own dead fallen leaves ? 
E. G, CHARLESWORTH. 


Sunday Magazine. 
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From The Scottish Review. 
SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY — 1707, 


I. 

SCOTLAND in 1707! Not so long ago, 
yet perhaps few of us have anything like 
a true image of the time before our minds. 
England, at least London, in 1707, we are 
all pretty familiar with ; but how many of 
us have even so much as tried to realize 
the daily life and circumstances of the 
Scottish contemporaries of Sir Roger de 
Coverley? Do our readers start at the 
singularity of the question? We have 
long noticed that the period of Scottish 
history between the Revolution of 1688 
and the Rebellion of 1745, and its chief 
and central event, the Union, has no place 
in the national memory. You hear often 
enough of the old heroic days when 
Presbytery and Prelacy were locked in the 
death grip, and how, after the long agony, 
rest came to the wearied but still defiant 
Jand; and of the stout-heartedness of 
Melville and our first Pilgrim fathers, and 
of the way they braved and bore the wrath 
of King James; and of Knox, whom 
neither queen nor noble could cajole from 
his severe and splendid singleness of pur- 
pose : but you do not hear of the men who 
devised the measure which put an end to 
feud and dispeace between the two king- 
doms, and who carried it in the teeth of 
all opposition, being assured of the truth 
of the prophecies of their own hearts that 
such a measure would be the beginning of 
a new epoch in the history of Scotland. 
You hear of Bannockburn, and how it 
turned the tide of conquest from King 
Robert’s throne; but you never hear of 
the Union as being one of the great victo- 
ries of peace, and not less fruitful than it 
of lasting blessings. This ought not so to 
be. The sooner we see this period in its 
actual form and movement, and mark its 
relation to the periods which immediately 
come before and follow after it, the bet- 
ter. It has very great intrinsic interest. 
We shall not find the delight in its pic- 
tures which we find in the pages of “ The 
Spectator” and “ Tatler,” and their pic- 
tures of contemporary English life. In- 
deed, no two things can be more unlike 
than “merry England” and “puir Scot- 
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land,” at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. Yet we shall not have to go 
away empty. 

The Union was no revolution ; yet it is 
one of the few conspicuous landmarks in 
Scottish history where we pass, and are 
sensible that we pass, from one region 
with its characteristic scenery and tradi- 
tions into another region, like yet unlike, 
the same yet wonderfully changed. Not 
greater are the contrasts of Scottish land- 
scape. The carse which broadens down 
from the hills in greenest haughs, and the 
dale and strath which stretch in upland 
and meadow and moor, when seen 
drenched by the pitiless mists so common 
to them, are pictures of grim cheerless- 
ness and general hardness of lot. But 
the same scenes under a clear April or 
autumnal sky present pictures of pastoral 
beauty and examples of energy and thrift 
unsurpassed in other lands, In like man- 
ner is it with her history. The first of 
May, 1707, was the morning of a new era. 
The middle period of Scottish history 
then came to its close; its modern period 
then began. In the hundred and eighty 
years which have since elapsed, a change 
almost fabulous has passed over Scotland. 
Steadily, if slowly, the nation rose to its 
opportunities as well as to its pledges, un- 
hindered by sentiment and its perpetual 
shadow discontent. For the first half of 
the century, it is true, little progress was 
made. It was the raw day of early 
spring. But gradually the land smiled; 
the thorns and the thistles of Jacobitism 
were cleared from the ground; the surly 
political mood of an influential portion of 
the people passed; and, freed from the 
old impediments, the national vigor burst 
forth with irrepressible vitality, and in new 
forms of industrial enterprise — in philos- 
ophy, in literature, in science, in politics 
— expressed itself in a way as original 
and influential as brilliant. 

To describe this, to mark the first stir- 
rings of the modern spirit and its steady 
leavening influence, is not what is at- 
tempted in the following pages. Their 
object is to do what is preparatory to this, 
and necessary to its true comprehension 
—to describe the general condition of 
Scotland when on the eve of this change: 
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in other words, to mark the relation of 
this period, 1688-1707, to the period 
which followed it. If we truly knew what 
was the condition of Scotland at the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century, we should 
easily be able to mark wherein the past 
differed from the present, and in what, if 
. in any, degree or circumstance we have 
made national progress. There is a con- 
siderable class who are always looking 
back to what they picturesquely and pa- 
thetically call “the good old times.” To 
this cl4ss the period referred to has a 
charm which cannot be broken. The 
world they say was better then: life was 
truer and nobler: the hills that girdled 
the plains were the Delectable Mountains: 
the Land of Beulah was never far off. But 
to speak in this way is to idealize, and 
although it always has been natural to 
man to do this, it ought to be remembered 
that some of the most extravagant and 
impossible conceptions of bygone times 
are due to this humor of blaming the 
present and admiring the past.* Let us 
not idealize; let us try to see what the 
facts of that period plainly show, and 
hear what they unanimously and distinctly 
tell. 


Il. 


Ir was not till towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that Scotland was 
really one, politically and territorially: it 
must always be borne in mind, therefore, 
that in 1707 Scotland was that part of 
Great Britain which lies between Dum- 
barton and Perth on the north, and the 
Tweed on the south, including the towns 
on the north-east coast, and a few baro- 
nies in the great straths. These collec- 
tively were the Lowlands. They had a 
population which numbered a little over 
one million. This body of people was 
pretty evenly distributed over the country, 
and was either immediately engaged in 
farming or in the small trades incident to 
home consumption, as we still see in 
Peebles, Haddington, Selkirk. The vil- 
lages and hamlets, each seldom more than 
a few turf or thatch-covered houses in 


* Hume’s Essays: On Populousness of Ancient Na- 
tions. Macaulay’s History of England, opening and 
closing paragraphs of third chapter. 
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double row, were mean and uncleanly, 
and unbrightened by the fresh and simple 
beauty of flower and tendril by porch or 
window, or bit of garden or greensward 
by the door. Some of these still survive 
in the remote districts, and enable us to 
see what the old Scottish village was, and 
to judge whether the author of “ Waver- 
ley” and the authoress of “ The Cottagers 
of Glenburnie” spoke falsely or truly in 
their very unsavory descriptions of it.* 
The towns, with only one or two excep- 
tions, were not so big as most modern 
mining or manufacturing or watering vil- 
lages; and their uneven, grass- grown 
streets were fewer in number than the 
centuries which had passed since their 
charters had been granted. Whatever 
they had once been, or promised to be, in 
commercial enterprise, they were now 
stricken with the stillness and stupor of 
decay, and their burgesses, living in the 
pause which comes betwixt the close of 
one epoch and the dawn of another, could 
only live on the recollections of the past, 
grumble at the present, and forbode ill of 
the future. Scottish history from the 
War of Independence to the Revolution 
of 1688, is simply a succession of scenes 
which prove the existence of a state of 
things in which it was impossible to 
plough and sow, to weave and build, to 
extend trade, to introduce manufactures, 
to gather wealth, to find leisure to think, 
to observe, to adventure, to invent. The 
whirl of events drew in and swept on every 
man. For generations the deepest and 
the darkest passions of our nature were 
moved to their depths, either by political 
or religious questions. Households were 
rent in twain and lived apart in open, 
mutual hatred. Irresistibly compelled by 
the logic of their feelings, all men took 
sides. As the religious crisis deepened, 
they felt that the one thing to live for was 
the spread and success of the particular 
dogma in which they each believed, It 
was neither trade nor money which men 
then cared most for. The motive power 
of action was the hope of the triumph of 

* Everybody must know Scott’s description of Tul- 
lyveolan, Waverley, ch. 8. Although Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton’s Cottagers of Glenburnie is out of date now, 


it is a striking and faithful picture of old Scottish life. 
Waverley, ch. 72. 
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jdeas which seemed to them to be abso- 
lute truth, fixed in the nature of things. 
Grasping these with an uncompromising 
realism, all their energy and time were 
consumed in struggling for their general 
adoption and spread. 

It would have been strange if a country 
in these circumstances, so poor in itself 
and so distant from the chief centres of 
commerce, had shown any greatness of 
trade, and the refinement, the luxury, the 
art, which always follow in due time upon 
the possession of wealth. Many of these 
burghs owed their importance to other 
causes than trade. St. Andrews, Dun- 
fermline, and Melrose, for instance, were 
dependent upon the cathedral or great 
abbey; Edinburgh, Stirling, and Linlith- 
gow, upon the royal castle or desmesne ; 
and towns like Elgin and Arbroath, where 
bishops had early fixed their sees, had a 
special means of income of their own. 
These are the towns which figure in the 
middle period of Scottish history, as cen- 
tres of religion, of learning, of political 
life; all the others, excepting Berwick-on- 
Tweed and Aberdeen, lived by a petty 
home trade. 

The general character and the social 
and moral atmosphere of the old Scottish 
burgh, we can fortunately realize to the 
life from the burgh records now in course 
of publication; and certainly they exhibit 
one of the most interesting, if also unat- 
tractive aspects of our history. Created 
by David I., the Alfred and the Augustus 
of early Scotland,* the laws he framed 
for them were after the law which regu- 
lated the trade of the larger European 
marts, and which he had seen in opera- 
tion during his residence in England, 
where the State, for so long through the 
great London companies, took a paternal 
care of the interests of the people.t 
These burghal laws and privileges fairly 
answered their primary objects; they en- 
couraged both baron and bishop to gather 
their men and serfs for peaceful purposes 
into little lots, and when so gathered 
helped and protected them in their infant 
efforts and trade, and their rude begin- 


* Robertsen’s Scotland under her Early Kings, vol. 
i.) Pp. 318-20. 
t Froude’s History of England, ch. i. 
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nings in civilization. But what was per- 
haps really necessary for the burghs in 
their first, that is, their feudal stage, was 
likely to prove to be both hindersome and 
harmful when the country passed beyond 
it. And this these laws had become pre- 
vious to the eighteenth century. In the 
early part of it, and simultaneous with 
the rise of the mercantile spirit, serious 
complaints and definite objections were 
common.* Nor could it be otherwise. 
Monopoly was the one regulative’ princi- 
ple of all production, which, with the priv- 
ileges enjoyed and of course jealously held 
by the principal crafts, made extension of 
trade by the natural play of the laws of 
supply and demand an impossibility, and 
every craft a close, aristocratic body. No 
doubt the burgh laws sought to protect 
the buyer from the knavery of the maker, 
and to ensure honest and faithful dealing 
between man and man. But if they gen- 
erally succeeded in ensuring, in that sim- 
ple phase of commercial development, to 
every man, that the article sold should be 
sound, it is certain that they succeeded in 
making it dear and scarce. The corn 
which was brought to the market might 
be extremely good, but as none was or 
could be imported, monopoly, the parent 
of scarcity, now and then slew its hun- 
dreds by famine. The cloth which was 
declared to be of honest make, was after 
all no better than what could be shown by 
neighboring “ unfreemen ;” but as a priv- 
leged article, was of course much higher 
priced. 

As we linger over the pages of the 
burgh records, a picture of the trade and 
finance of those bygone days, more vivid 
and accurate than we get anywhere else, 
rises distinctly before us. The old times 
live again. The exceeding smallness of 
the interests involved, and the absence of 
every sign of plenty and comfort and 
growing wealth, with their natural tenden- 
cies to expansiveness in new and more 
ambitious forms, are visible on every page. 
Money is a mere name. The chill and 
dismal quiet of an extremely poor coun- 
try, which has no resources or knows of 
none, are everywhere felt. The wagon 


* The Interest of Scotland Considered. Edinburgh, 
1733s PP- 50-58. 
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and the warehouse are unknown; the 
bank and the exchange are not yet dreamt 
of. And as distinctly visible is this other 
proof of a primitive order of society, ora 
narrow range of interests — namely, the 
incessant interference of the authorities 
with the free current of trade and labor 
and general social life. Nothing indeed 
can be conceived so absurd as not to have 
been, under the pretence of promoting 
honesty of dealing, good order, or religion, 
subject to this meddlesomeness. So un- 
like is this, and the laws which created 
and sanctioned it, to anything in the pres- 
ent day, that the illustrations of it in 
those pages may be referred to as exhibit- 
ing in the clearest light the chief points 
of difference between the middle and the 
modern periods of Scottish history. 

We shall realize this difference when 
we descend into and dwell upon details. 
Fletcher of Saltoun, no favorer of the 
Union, speaks of Scotland having one- 
fifth of the population, but only one-thir- 
tieth of the wealth of England.* And his 
statement agrees with all we know. The 
entire currency of Scotland at the time 
of the Union was little more than halfa 
million sterling,t which is less than the 
private fortune of many living English- 
men; and gold coin was so seldom seen 
among the people that it is all but certain 
the word silver, or in Scots phrase “siller,”’ 
became in consequence the national syno- 
nym for money.{ A fraction of a farthing, 
as Mr. Burton points out, was one of the 
coins of the realm!§ Like the “ cowrie” 
of the savage, this coin truly indicated 
the social condition of the nation it circu- 
lated among, and exactly measured its 
commercial dealings. The Scots laird 
estimated his income in bolls of meal and 
malt. The clergyman and schoolmaster 
were chiefly paid in kind, the latter some- 
times altogether so. In 1707, the whole 
customs and excise only amounted to 
£65,000, and the total exports to England 
in cattle, linen, fish, etc., did not reach 
the sum af £500,000. The statement, 
therefore, that the Bank of Scotland 
could not circulate thirty thousand pounds 
a year during the first thirty years of its 
existence — that is, until the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century had passed, 
however startling — will not seem at all 
unlikely.|| No Signor Antonio, the great 


* First Discourse. 
+ Chambers’ Domestic Annals of Scotland, vol. iii., 


Pp. 332., 

¢ [bid., p. 212. 

§ History of Scotland, vol. viii., p. 174. 

| Chambers’ Domestic Annals of Scotland, vol. iii., 
PP. 451 339 
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Venetian capitalist and trader,* and no 
English banker like Sir Thomas Gresham, 
were possible in these circumstances. 

As little possibility was there of a Blake 
or Anson being bred in any Scottish sea- 
port. Berwick-on-Tweed, although no 
longer the place it was when the chroni- 
clers likened it to Alexandria,f could now 
and then show acrowd of masts; Aber- 
deen had a good carrying trade; and 
there was-a steady fishery‘carried on along 
the east coast from Buchanness to Eye- 
mouth, in the villages which still dot the 
coast. But the vessels engaged in this 
trade were the same small craft, the lug- 
gers, wherries, and cobles, which are at 
present employed in it, the biggest of 
which rarely exceeded an hundred tons 
burthen, or ventured further, and that not 
often, than France or Holland. The 
Clyde was a clear flowing stream, from 
its native moorlands to Dumbarton, with 
its sunny shallows and its shady pools 
abounding in salmon; its magnificent 
firth, now one of the great highways of 
merchandise and colonization, rarely 
crossed by a vessel of more than fifty 
tons; and its bays and lochs, now the 
luxurious haunts of wealth and leisure, 
unvisited but by an occasional herring- 
boat. Greenock was a mean fishing vil- 
lage of a single row of thatched cottages. 
Glasgow had no commerce, but happy in 
its situation and in its past progress, was 
great in the possibility of improvement. 
Favored by king and bishop and rector, 
it had steadily grown up first around the 
cathedral and then around the college to 
be a city of fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
the second city in the country; § and to 
experienced eyes “the mercantile genius 
of the people” was sufficient to prove 
their ability to adapt themselves to what- 
ever new development of trade might 
arise. The river Clyde only drew two or 
three feet of water at high tide at the 
quay — whatever that was; and was easily 
forded there at ebb; and although the 
number of her vessels at the end of the sev- 
enteenth century was sixty-six, their total 
tonnage did not equal the tonnage of one 
of that unrivalled fleet of clippers which 
now line her quays and crowd her docks. 
And Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Anstruther, and 
Burntisland had still fewer. || 


* Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. 

+ Tytler’s History of Scotland. Note on the An- 
cient State of Scotland. Burton, vol. ii., p. 94. 

~ Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. iii., p. 806. 

§ Gibson’s History of Glasgow, 1777. Pp. 102-106. 
Burton, vol. ii., p. 94. 

| There is an almost contemporary account of the 
shipping, etc., of Scotland, which puts the whole case 
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These facts, taken along with the reve- 
nue returns of the respective ports, de- 
cisively forbid all illusion as to the great- 
ness of Scottish shipping and commerce. 
The trade was a small coasting one, much 
the same as it was a hundred and fifty 
years before, as described in “the oldest 
of actual merchants’ books that has been 
preserved in Scotland,”* and consisted 
of the raw produce of the country, wool, 
skins, hides, salmon, and herring. If we 
add a very little linen and coarse cloth to 
these, the list of the exports of Scottish 
trade at the time of the Union will be 
complete. In exchange for these few 
commodities it was then as it had always 
been, and as it continued to be for yet 
two more generations, that nearly every- 
thing above the hodden gray cloth and 
brogues of the peasantry, the luxuries, 
comforts, and almost necessaries of life, 
from the velvet and satin and rich cloths 
of Bruges to the pots and pans for the 
kitchen, were of foreign make and had to 
be imported.¢ Scotland was yet in the 
first stage of its industrial development, 
the stage when all that is grown or woven 
or made is merely for ordinary domestic 
supply. 

We may easily and quite accurately 
comprehend the commercial condition of 


Scotland at this period, and for the next 
fifty years, by simply remembering that 
every one of the great existing industries 
were not then dreamt of; and that most 
of the towns whose names are now known 
over the civilized world, were but a few 
rows of huts, if even that. 


Lanarkshire, with its three or four 
landward towns, each of a few hundred 
inhabitants, although rich in historic asso. 
ciations, was nothing but a series of 
sheep-walks, except in the haughs and 
hollows of the valley of the Clyde. The 
shepherds who wandered over the lone- 
some tracts from Cadder to Crawfordjohn, 


clearly before us. One Thomas Tucker was sent down 
by Cromwell in 1656, just after the ordinance of free- 
dom of trade between the two countries had been estab- 
lished, to report upon the commerce of the northern 
kingdom; and this he did with a discernment which 
justified the confidence placed in him, and has made 
iis account of lasting value. It is one of the Bannatyne 
Club publications. ‘. 

Baillie’s Letters and Journals, vol. ii., p. 411 

Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. iii., p. 606, 

Strang’s Glasgow and its Clubs. 

* That is, the ledger of Andrew Haliburton; see 
Scotland in the Middle Ages, by Cosmo Innes; pp. 
240-250. 

+ It would appear that up to 1703 there was no such 
thing in Scotland as a work for making earthenware ; 
a want which occasioned **the yearly export of large 
sums of money out of the kingdom.” Domestic An- 
nals, vol. iii., p. 156. See also Somerville’s Life and 
Times, ch. 9. Edin, 1861. The Interest of Scotland 
Considered, p. 101. 
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had perhaps many thoughts and visions 
of their native dales as they saw them 
stretching away southward, dappled by 
the sunshine and shadows of their west- 
ern skies; but no Merlin foretold them of 
the immense fields of coal and iron and 
clay which lay underneath their bog and 
moorland — of the mighty furnaces which 
would by-and-by lighten up the whole cir- 
cle of the horizon—of the numberless 
collieries which would darken it —of the 
wildernesses where the curlew screamed 
and the heron fished undisturbed, being 
changed into busy hives of human toil. 
The Clyde was only a mill-stream; the 
villagers who idly whiled away their su- 
perabundant time in its leafy murmur, 
little imagined our day when no wind can 
blow that does not waft from its shores 
the manufactures of the queenly city of 
the West, to lands which were to them a 
mystery or an Eastern fable. 

Glasgow, that city, had not yet started 
upon its wonderful career of prosperity. 
It had grown into importance, as we have 
seen, and took rank as the second city of 
the kingdom from its connection with the 
cathedral and the college; but slow had 
been that growth, and slight that impor- 
tance as compared with what they were 
destined to be from its connection with 
commerce. Gibson, describing its trade 
in 1707, says: ‘“ The number of people did 
not exceed fourteen thousand, and they 
were in general poor; manufactures, the 
only certain means of diffusing wealth 
over a whole people, were almost un- 
known; and commerce, which, without 
manufactures, tends to the enriching of 
only a few, was carried to a very trifling 
extent.”* But ere another fifty years 
had passed the population had doubled 
itself. A new world was opened up by 
the Union, and its merchants were not 
slow to see it. In 1718 the first home- 
built vessel crossed the Atlantic. Seven 
years later, in 1725, they introduced the 
linen manufacture. The start then made 
has bez?n maintained without a pause; 
and now, a hundred and sixty years after, 
the great city is still growing and looking 
as if only yet in its youth. 

Renfrewshire, better divided into ara- 
ble and waste land, had a larger rural 
population for its size; but the farmer 
who carried his few sacks of oats on 
horseback, the universal mode of convey- 
ance in those days, to the “ very pleasant 
and well-built little town of Paisley,” 
which is further described by the chroni- 


* History of Glasgow, p. 106. 
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cler * as being “ plentifully provided with 
all sorts of grain, fruits, coals, peats, 
fishes, and what else is proper for the 
comfortable use of man, or can be expect- 
ed in any other place of the kingdom,” 
could hardly think that round the ancient 
Abbey of the Stewarts, ere two genera- 
tions should pass, a manufacturing popu- 
lation would be gathered exceeding in 
number the collective population of all 
the towns in the shire. Thesound of the 
shuttle was indeed heard in its half Arca- 
dian streets — but there was nothing to 
prophesy the invention of Christian Shaw 
of Bargarran, and the looms of Humphrey 
Fulton and others, which speedily made 
the name of Paisley celebrated for mus- 
lins, gauzes, shawls, and thread. Green- 
ock was then what Tarbert on Lochfyne 
now is, the headquarters of the summer 
herring-fishing, and Tarbert consisted of 
only a row or two of fishermen’s huts. 
Its harbor was yet to dig, and its quays to 
build.t 

Going southwards through the ancient 
Strathclyde, we see on either hand that 
the country is a wild pastoral one, thinly 
wooded and thinly peopled, and without a 
single indication of human power and 
comfort other than had existed for cen- 
turies. Hamlets of turf-built huts and 
occasionally a small burgh, whose very air 
is historic and whose name and annals 
are common to history and romance, we 
pass on our way to the Border dales, 
whose straggling forests and frequent 
ruins of abbey and castle and peel, recall 
the days of feudal foray and English har- 
rying. No hillsides are loud with the 
bleatings of innumerable sheep; we notice 
only a few black cattle and small-sized 
wethers. No dairy farms, with their 
score of sleek milch-kine in the ample 
pastures and clover leas. No fair sweeps 
of clean and carefully tilled fields, which 
promise abundance to the husbandman, 
attract and delight. The truth is that the 
men and women were either in their 
cradle or unborn who made Cunningham 
famous for its butter and cheese, and 
Carrick for its cows; { who improved the 
breed of sheep until the Border fells be- 
came no mean rivals of the southern 
downs; who made store-farming a possi- 


* Hamilton of Wishaw. Maitland Club, p. 73. 
+ Crawfurd’s History of Renfrewshire. Caledonia, 
vol. iii., ch. 7. Domestic Annals, vol. iii., p. 510. 
+ As the local rhyme has it: — 
* Kyle for a man, 
Carrick for a coo’ ; 
Cunningham for butter and cheese, 
And Galloway for woo’.’”’ 
(Fullarton’s Gazetteer of Scotland, Vol. I., pp 
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bility ; who by drainage and the anxious 
and intelligent use of lime and marl and 
manure converted wildernesses into gar- 
dens; who made Dumfriesshire the land 
of tranquil prosperity and smiling pastoral 
uiet. 

’ Turning northwards into the old Pictish 
land, we see, as we pass from Stirling to 
St. Andrews, and thence to Brechin and 
Aberdeen, that the condition of the coun- 
try and the circumstances of the people 
are much the sameasinthesouth. Ruins 
of solitary “strengths ” which once over- 
awed the neighboring valleys are not un- 
frequent, and here and there in suggestive 
proximity new mansions are rising, while 
evidently in every district chestnut and 
larch and fir are being thickly'sown — to 
become those magnificent forests which 
now clothe the beautiful straths and slopes 
of the Ochils, the Lomonds, and the east- 
ern Grampians. But everything else con- 
tinues as it has long been. The laird, if 
a little milder in his jurisdiction than his 
forefathers were, is as indifferent to agri- 
culture and village economics. He cares 
for none of these things. From the Allan 
to the Dee the miserable black hut is the 
only dwelling for the peasant and the 
small farmer. There is no sound and no 
sign of change anywhere. And it will be 
a generation after this before these dis- 
tricts feel the first pulse of change, before 
they are touched by the spirit of improve- 
ment, and ere they see in Barclay of Ury 
one of the foremost of those landholders 
who set themselves to revolutionize agri- 
culture in Scotland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.* 

If these facts, not hard to find nor hid 
in the ciphers of State papers, have not 
been sufficiently noticed, it is because we 
are still under the spell of famous names. 
Dunfermline, Perth, Linlithgow, Stirling, 
and above all Edinburgh, are towns whose 
names are associated in our minds with 
every form of human passion, and hence 
have become imperishable in the national 
story and sacred to the national imagina- 
tion. We dream of them; we doat upon 
them; our fancy fills the past with a 
golden haze which glorifies everything 
belonging to them: we yield ourselves 
unwittingly and as a matter of course to 
the belief of their former power and popu- 
lousness. This is one of the commonest 
of illusions, which all peoples delightedly 
live under as to some portion of their his- 
tory. Yet few are more pernicious, few 


* A leisurely turning over of the pages of Chalmers’ 
“Caledonia” will convince the most incredulous of the 





truth of the above paragraphs. 
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more treacherous; and certainly none 
more groundless than any which may ex- 
ist respecting the considerable commerce 
and wealth of these famous towns. Leith, 
according to Tucker, had fourteen vessels 
averaging nine hundred and seventy tons. 
Aberdeen had nine vessels averaging four 
hundred and forty tons. St. Andrews, 
“proud in the ruins of her former mag- 
nificence,” and with “the silence and soli- 
tude of inactive indigence and gloomy de- 
population” in her streets, had a solitary 
twenty-tonner. Dundee, like Paisley, was 
not yet even dreaming of things to come. 
Dunfermline drew its fame altogether 
from the royal, hallowed pile which over- 
shadowed the petty group of cottages that 
formed the burgh. Linlithgow, unusually 


rich in historic associations, was and long 
continued to be not only without trade, 
but in a state of irrecoverable bankruptcy. 
Edinburgh, 


Stately Edinborough throned on crags, 


had no court, no manufactures, no com- 
merce — but then no one thinks, no one 
has ever thought of the haughty beauty 
of the north but as the home and haunt of 
medieval romance. 


Ill. 


So much for the commerce and trade 
of Scotland. What was its rural condi- 
tion? 

The first feature of this condition which 
arrests us, and it may well arrest us, is 
the frequency of dearths.* Hardly a dec- 
ade passed in the seventeenth century 
without a period of severe local or general 
scarcity and pinching want, when “the 
ancient monotonous story of starvation ” ¢ 
was repeated in village and glen with 
greater or less emphasis and bitterness of 
accent. The spring was “unkindly” and 
“wet;” the “seed corn is being eaten 
up;” “the cattle are dying in great num- 
bers ;” “prices have risen;” are notices 
which meet us again and again in the 
brief and scanty domestic annals of the 
century, until the imagination, instructed 
by experience what human agonies are 
represented by these words, is oppressed 
and sickened. And in the preceding cen- 
tury it was the same. 

No lamentation was made about these 
calamities, and but slight mention of them 
is found in contemporary records, the 
Scottish, like other peoples who have 
been born into hardness of lot, having 

* This has not escaped the compilers of the Do- 


mestic Annals of Scotland. 
t Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, 1871, p. 51. 
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learned to bear them as “ the will of God.” 
It is only from the stray or incidental re- 
mark of some too brief chronicler, who 
shows no emotion in noting the event, 
— we hear of famine being sore in the 
and. 

The historian of the century, occupied 
with its larger, constitutional questions, 
passes over these events as insignificant, 
if he sees them at all; while the nation 
bows itself to them as things common to 
the course of nature, and makes no sign, 
Like fire and pestilence, famine was a 
judgment of offended Heaven. 

A melancholy if also a natural conse- 
quence of these famines was that the 
number of vagrant poor at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century was unusually 
large. It does not appear as if men were 
much shocked at the misery around them, 
as we find only cne writer directly dealing 
with the subject. This writer was An- 
drew Fletcher of Saltoun, already referred 
to. In his “ Second Discourse on Public 
Affairs,” published in 1698, he speaks of 
the dearth then in the land as a calamity 
which “if drawn in proper colors and only 
according to the precise truth, must cast 
the minds of all honest men” into anxiety 
—and goes on to make the following 
statement: “ The particulars of this great 
distress are known to all. Though per- 
haps the evil be greater and more press- 
ing than at any time in our days, yet there 
have always been in Scotland such num- 
bers of poor as by no regulations could 
ever be ordinarily provided for; and this 
country has always swarmed with such 
numbers of idle vagabonds as no laws 
could ever restrain. There are at this 
day in Scotland (besides a great many 
poor families very meanly provided for by 
church boxes) two hundred thousand peo- 
ple begging from door to door. Though 
the number of them be perhaps double to 
what it was formerly by reason of this 
great distress, yet in all times there have 
been about one hundred thousand of those 
vagabonds, who have lived without any 
regard or subjection either to the laws of 
the land or even those of God and nature. 
They are not only an unspeakable oppres- 
sion to poor tenants, but they rob many 
poor people who live in houses distant 
from any neighborhood.” 

We have been used, owing in some 
degree to Scott’s Edie Ochiltree, to think 
of the Gaberlunzie or the Bluegown as 
common, and indeed as picturesque fig- 
ures, in bygone days, but not of a time 
when no fewer than one-fifth of the popu- 
lation were sturdy beggars, as this state- 
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ment, which has never been contradicted 
or proven false, asserts. We have no 
means of testing its absolute accuracy, 
as there were no poor rates or system of 
parochial relief in existence then; but it 
is not so needful to know the precise 
numbers of the really indigent, as to no- 
tice that, speaking in round numbers, one 
out of every five of the peasantry were 
beggars simply because there was neither 
food nor employment in the country for 
them; because, in other words, the popu- 
lation of the country was much in excess 
of its corn-producing power and its means 
of industrial occupation. It introduces 
an element into this period of Scottish 
history, which gives a darker shading to 
it than it has been usual to think it pos- 
sessed. 

And yet nothing seems more probable 
than that there should have been sucha 
body of vagrants in Scotland, which had 
no means of employing its population. 
Just as we see crowds of lazzaroni in 
those parts of Europe which have no 
great industries or public works, and just 
as multitudes of a like class existed in 
our Gaelic-speaking districts and in Ire- 
land, before emigration became so easy 
and attractive, it was natural that in the 
seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
centuries there should be very many of 
the wandering, miserably fed, miserably 
clad wretches in Scotland, whom Fletcher 
describes. But the proofs of the exis- 
tence of such a class are conclusive. Ray, 
the itinerary, who was in Scotland in 
1660, says: ‘**The country abounds with 

oor people and beggars.” * Gibson, the 
Eistevies. and a merchant of Glasgow, 
writes that in 1707 “the body of the peo- 
ple were but in a degree above want; the 
streets were crowded with beggars, both 
old and young, who were able and willing 
to work, could they have found employ- 
ment.” ¢ Somerville, minister of Jed- 
burgh, describing his own neighborhood 
as it was fifty years later, frankly owns 
that “the country was overrun with va- 
grant beggars. They had access to every 
house, and received their alms in meal 
and bread, which was deposited in bags 
and wallets, as they were called, hung 
over their shoulders. Strolling beggars 
often travelled in companies, and used to 
take up their night quarters at the houses 
of the tenant farmers.”t And in that 

* Select Remains, 1760, p. 209. Scott, in The Bride 
of Lammermoor, ch. xxi., speaks of Scotland being “*a 
country where men were numerous beyond proportion 
to the means of employing them.” 

t History of Glasgow, p. 106, 

+ Life and Times, p. 370. 
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remarkable series of pictures of the man- 
ners and customs of the rural contempo- 
raries of ‘The Gentle Shepherd,” “ The 
Man of Feeling,” and * The Statistical Ac- 
count,” * there are many notices of this 
same class, long the chronic evil of Scot- 
land. These statements, taken along with 
Fletcher’s, leave us in no doubt of the ex- 
istence of a large number of idle, unem- 
ployed persons in town and country ; some 
of whom wandered about homeless and 
lawless, following begging as a regular 
calling; while others, wizened and wan, 
dragged out cheerless lives in still more 
cheerless homes, the misery of which was 
occasionally lightened but not lessened 
by such hours of wild animalism as 
Burns’s Jolly Beggars enjoyed in Poosie- 
Nansie’s.t 

Our probable surprise at the frequency 
of dearths will cease when we know what 
was the state of agriculture at that time 
in Scotland. Scotch farming in the pres- 
ent day is the embodiment ot intelligence, 
economy and skill; but at the time of the 
Union, agriculture, in any true sense of 
the word, had no existence. 

The half of the land was cultivated in 
“runrig,” that is, rig about, neighbor with 
neighbor working in common. No farms 
were enclosed. Hedgerows, fences, and 
walls were all but unknown. They were 
divided into what was called “infield” and 
“ outfield ;” the former being those fields 
nearest the house and which were con- 
stantly under tillage; the latter being the 
further ones, on which the cattle grazed 
and which were left to nature. And 
hardly could any one be more ignorant of 
his craft and have ruder modes of working 
at it, not to be ina state of barbarism, 
than the tiller, whether tenant or proprie- 
tor, of their fields. He knew nothing of 
the rotation of crops; nothing of the fal- 
lowing system; nothing of manures. He 
had no green crops, no clovers, no artifi- 
cial grasses, no potatoes, no field turnips. 
Oats succeeded bere, or bere oats, until 
the land was exhausted. His hay was the 
boggage of the marsh, and his pasture 
such weeds as chanced to infest and 
cover the ground. In winter his cows had 
scant supplies of miserable. fodder; his 
horse was content with nettles. He had 
no pens or other shelter for his sheep — 
and these were further lessened in num- 

* The Statistical Account of Scotland. In 2x1 vols. 


Drawn up from the communications of the ministers of 
the different parishes. By Sir Jno. Sinclair, Bart., 


1793- 

t The best description of the sturdy beggars that we 
have met is in Hunter’s Biggar and the House of 
Fleming, chap. 19. 
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ber and lowered in quality by severe 
and long-continued milking. The plough 
he used was as curiously clumsy a thing 
as ever was held by the hand of man. A 
huge, uncouth wooden implement, so rude 
in its build that two or three of them 
could be made in a day, or one before 
breakfast, it usually took a dozen oxen to 
pull it through. The twelve-oxen Scots 
plough is as much beyond our modern 
conception as the system of runrig. Well 
might a writer on rural affairs of last cen- 
tury say that it was “ beyond description 
bad,” and as he declined to describe it, he 
probably felt that what Lord Kaimes said 
of the harrows of his day could also be 
said of the ploughs, that they were better 
adapted to raise laughter than to raise 
soil! Everything else about the farm- 
yard was of the same rude, unskilled sort. 

he natural wind of heaven blowing be- 
tween the open barn-doors, or else on the 
nearest hillock, was the only winnowing 
machine then known. Creels were gener- 
ally used for carrying dung to the fields. 
Carts were few in number, and those 
which did exist were clumsy and incon- 
venient, as in place of the wheels turning 
round on the axle, which was always of 
wood, the axle itself turned round, It 
completes this description of the old 
Scottish farmyard, with which none of us 
has any poetical associations, when we 
add, thatthe traces used in the harness- 
ing and draught equipments were mostly 
made either of dried rushes or of twisted 
fir-roots, hempen rope and iron chain be- 
ing scarcely known.* 

Ill-favored and scant by nature as the 
lot of the farmers was, it was made a hard 
as well as a scant one by the feudal obli- 
gations and personal services which they 
were accustomed to come under as ten- 
ants, and to pay as part of their rent; 
arriage, carriage, bonnage, multures, 
kane, thirlage, and other exactions, which 
were seldom either specified in the lease, 
or regulated by anything more precise 
than the use and wont of the manor or 
barony, and whose very names are now 
obsolete, and their meaning forgotten. 
Thirlage, the most unjust of these, was 
the right of the superior to oblige all his 
tenants to grind their corn ata certain mill, 
which in some cases was not the nearest, 
and failing to do this, to pay as if they 
had. Distance, delay, inferiority of work, 
all counted in this case for nothing. Bon- 


* Wight’s Present State of Husbandry in Scotland: 
6 vols., 1784. Somerville, ch. 9; Pennicuik, p. 66; Do- 
mestic Annals, vol. iii. Northern Rural Life, chaps. 
a-10, Caledonia, vols. ii, and iii. 
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nage was the obligation of the tenant to 
assist at the corn-cutting ; as carriage was 
the obligation to dig, dry, and fetch home 
so much peat for the winter’s fuel; or to 
lead and lay manure; or otherwise to 
work a certain number of days in the 
laird’s service. 

But wretched as this condition was, a 
deeeper wretchedness was common to 
those clusters of cottar farms, numerous 
in every county, called “toons,” or 
“towns.” These were either part of a 
large farm establishment and inhabited by 
the servants who worked on it, or a sepa- 
rate group of houses whose occupiers 
were shepherds or woodsmen or fisher- 
men, as occasion offered, but who more 
frequently had no occupation but that of 
tilling their share of the few acres of land 
attached to the “town.” Composed of 
huts or rather of hovels built of sods 
(sometimes called divots) or of sods and 
stone, with a window no bigger than your 
hand, and a hole in the middle of the roof 
for the chimney, the door usually doing 
duty for both window and chimney, and 
always placed towards one another, as if 
they had dropped from the clouds into 
their place, they were the first remove in 
the path of civilization from the beehive 
houses of the early settlers, and looked 
mere specks or molehills on the moor- 
land and hillside. Tidy ways and trim 
borders were unknown to them, and as 
almost every dwelling, as Waverley no- 
ticed in passing through one of them,* 
was fenced in front by a stack of peat on 
one side of the door, while on the other 
the dung-heap ascended in noble emula- 
tion, pure air and clean footing were out 
of the question. 

Such “towns” still abound in Arran 
and other of the western islands, and are 
an interesting curiosity to the student of 
social progress; to some they are one of 
the many attractions of that unique and 
unspoiled bit of mountain land. In most 
of them the communal mode of farming has 
been abandoned, although there are two 
places in Arran where it still exists (above 
Imacher and Kildonan); but enough re- 
mains of the old style to show what slug- 
gish and semi-savage spots these “ towns” 
must everywhere have been a hundred 


* Waverley, ch. viii. 

Cottagers of Glenburnie, ch. vi.; Northern Rural 
Life, p. 2. As to “*the beehive houses”? which still 
exist, see Smith’s Lewsiana, or, Life in the Outer 
Hebrides, London, 1875. ‘*In the Lews,’’ he says, 
“there is an intelligent people still living in the most 

rimitive of known dwellings — dwellings that carry us 
Cooks to the earliest dawn of civilization,” p. 28. See 
also Mitchell’s The Past in the Present. The Rhind 
Lectures, 1876 and 1878, Edin. 1880, 
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and eighty yearsago. However fair “ the 
auld clay biggin’” of the Lowland peas- 
ant may appear in “ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” and however picturesque the huts 
of the western crofters on the painters’ 
canvas, they lead the reflecting mind back 
to a quite recent past, when they were 
always the haunts of dirt and disease, and 
too often the homes of idleness and in- 
digence, Quotations enough might be 
given in proof of this statement; but no 
Scotsman, and no stranger who has trav- 
elled in Scotland so as to see its typical 
features of scenery and social life — who 
has not hurried on with the annual crowd 
but has, instead, lingered by the way and 
sauntered into Highland glen and Low- 
land-dale where the old fashions still con- 
tinue, will need any written authorities to 
help him to the truth on this subject. 

As to the food, we see from the illus- 
trations above, that Scotland was barely 
able to supply her children with the mere 
necessaries of life. Oats and barley were 
the only grains cultivated; and if we add 
colewort or “lang kale,” the one pot-herb 
in the cottagers’ croft, or “kale yaird,” 
the three articles of food have been named 
on which the Scottish people subsisted, 
and were almost entirely dependent. Oats, 
barley, kale! Nota varied stock of victual, 
truly. The oats, ground into meal, sup- 
plied the porridge and brose for breakfast 
and supper, and the griddle bread or oat- 
cake. The kale made the chief article of 
the dinner; and was used either as a 
boiled mess without beef or mutton, or 
with the broth or water of it thickened 
with oat or pease meal, when it was called 
“kale brose.” Neither potatoes nor wheat 
were grown. Barley and pease were also 
ground, and made into “bannocks” or 
“scones ;” and these with the “ kebbuck ” 
or cheese, which was of a poor quality, 
made the peasant’s midday meal. Red fish 
or salmon in some parts, “ braxy” mutton 
and the “ mart” or Martinmas ox, which 
lasted through the winter and spring, were 
items of food used in the better class 
of cottages. -The ordinary drink was a 
mild ale called “ two-penny;” claret and a 
little brandy were used by the gentry ; tea 
and coffee were unknown, and usquebagh 
or whiskey was as yet the special bever- 
age of the Highlanders. Any other com- 
modities, beyond the dairy produce, were 
only to be had for money; and as the 
greater part of the wages were then paid 
in kind, they were not within the reach of 
the majority of the people. 

There had been no possibility of more 
than this. It has been said that it would 





have been infinitely better for Scotland If 
it had been conquered by Edward I. and 
become English territory, as it would 
have saved centuries of feud and oppres- 
sion and a heavy inheritance of poverty, 
suspiciousness, and prejudice ; and instead 
of having to begin in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to undo the effects of those years, it 
would have been as fair and flourishing as 
Yorkshire and Kent, and with them would 
have been further advanced in the social 
art and in intellectual range and serenity. 
Whether these would have been the 
blessed results of conquest we do not 
know; nor does it matter now. The bulk 
of the Scottish people enthusiastically 
preferred a royal line and a Church of 
their own to an English king and an En- 
glish hierarchy; and were willing —in 
the eyes of the philosopher were fanati- 
cally willing —to part with every comfort 
and present opportunity of progress, for 
the dear symbols of national independence. 
They secured them both; but although 
the character of the people must have ac- 
quired a distinctive, perhaps an imperish- 
able quality in these struggles, their cost 
in a material aspect was incalculable. No 
matter. It was enough that peace was in 
the land, and that the oppressors could 
oppress no more. No scantiness of fare, 
no roughness of raiment, no meanness of 
dwelling weighed for a moment against 
these blessings. The Norman castle, 
with its fair, broad desmesnes, and its 
nestling village homes hid in ivy and 
honeysuckle, had no existence north of 
the Tweed, and had not created the men 
and manners which were found every- 
where, in strictly rural districts, south of 
the Palatine palace of Durham. Pastoral 
quiet, with kine knee-deep in grass, every 
landscape with its ancient towers of learn- 
ing, whither the tramp of armed men had 
seldom or never come; the rich fairs and 
richer guilds and companies which had 
for centuries been a bright and notable 
feature in English life, were all unknown 
to poor and barren Scotland. Her people 
knew nothing of these things, and did not 
care for them. Their desires had been 
whetted on less material objects; their 
traditions and fireside legends were of 
simple men and women whom persecution 
had changed into heroes and heroines, 
and whose names were sacred to the 
nation. For many weary generations 
they had been face to face with a declared 
and powerful enemy, and their wits had 
been constantly occupied either with the 
means of defence orrevenge. The price- 


|less treasures of national independence 
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and liberty of conscience only had been 
preserved to them. Every energy and 
every penny had been spent in securing 
these, the foundations of modern national 
greatness, — and so Scotland, in 1707, 
was alike without commercial spirit and 
industrial skill, the artist’s creations and 
the philosopher’s triumphs; known only, 
like some other mountain lands, as the 
nurse of rugged, uncompromising natures. 


IV. 


ONE other aspect of the physical con- 
dition of Scotland at this time remains to 
be shown; an aspect, the special force of 
which the reader will feel as exhibiting 
the state of its agriculture and commerce, 
and as affecting the common weal of its 
people. 

If the demands of the commerce of the 
country as to shipping were few, its de- 
mands as to roads were still fewer. 
Roads as we know them, and as the 
Romans knew them, had no existence 
either in fact, or in the imagination of the 
people in any portion of Great Britain in 
the eighteenth century. Nothing, in the 
altered state of things in which we live, 
would more astonish the men of those 
days than our roads, our bridges, and our 
modes of travelling; and nothing is more 
likely to escape us when trying to form a 
correct idea of olden times, than the few- 
ness of roads then in existence and the 
frightful state in which they were always 
kept. They were roads only by courtesy. 
They were in no instance the work of the 
surveyor, the engineer, and the surface- 
man. They had no regard to directness 
or to level. Marked out in most cases 
from the forest by the hoofs of the cattle 
that for generations had tramped over 
them, and worn in later times by the pack- 
horses which journeyed painfully through 
them, and left to the drought of summer 
and the storms of winter, they were, as 
they could not but be, simply abominable 
either with dust or mire. Occasionally 
the bed of a river was the only road be- 
tween two places; most of the roads, 
however, were cattle tracks and nothing 
else. A week’s rain in summer made 
them miles of sloughs which no foot-pas- 
senger could wade through and no horse- 
man would long brave; while a wet win- 
ter all but put an end to trafficking and 
travelling. If such was the general con- 
dition of the roads and lanes in the south 
down till the middle of the century, and if 
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they must have been a good deal worse, if 
that was possible. The roads in Perth- 
shire, says Penny, “were in a miserable 
state. Many were mere hilly tracts, on 
whieh carriages could not venture, and 
were totally unfit for foot-passengers.” * 
That is, they were no better than our 
worst field and farm roads, ruts and 
ditches through which no one could pass 
unless on horseback, and not even then 
without discomfort and danger. In 
Tweeddale it was the same. Somerville 
assures us that “the parish roads even to 
the church and to the market towns were 
unfit for wheel carriages, and in bad 
weather were altogether unpracticable. 
There were few bridges over the rivers, 
The Tweed throughout its whole length 
was crossed by only two;” ¢ and these, 
the one at Peebles and the other at Ber- 
wick, were sixty miles apart. There were 
no main, well-kept highways piercing the 
country from point to point and joining 
the cross lanes; there was not a single 
turnpike in “broad Scotland.” There 
were no Carriage-ways out of sight of the 
capital. The great post-road between 
Edinburgh and London was little better 
than a track; and although it was the 
main communication between the two 
kingdoms, its northern half was notori- 
ously unfit for carriages, for in 1746, while 
the Duke of Cumberland contrived to 
reach Durham in a coach and six, so bad 
were the roads north of it he was com- 
pelled to go forward on horseback. 
Strange as it may appear, no one knew 
how to make roads ; and mending those 
which did exist meant filling up the 
biggest ruts with stones of any size and 
shape, and the smaller ruts with mire or 
clay. Nor was there any right system 
of assuring even this amount of repair. 
Statute labor was the legitimate mode of 
doing this, but statute labor was disliked 
by alland shirked by many. Each farmer 
was bound to give so many men, and each 
tenant so many days, to the repairing of 
the parish roads. But there was no uni- 
form and convenient system of employing 
this; it was left to interest ‘and caprice; 
and in many cases the peasant was re- 
quired to contribute his share of labor 
when he could least afford to give it. At 
the best, statute labor, like some other 
forms of direct taxation, was an objec- 
tionable arrangement, and amid the gen- 
eral indifference of town and country to 
the necessity for good roads, came to be 


* Traditions of Perth, p. 131-2. See the whole pas- 


age. . 
t Life and Times, p. 355. 
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looked upon as a vexation and a thing to 
be evaded. Road-making, in fact, like 
agriculture, was both unknown and un- 
heeded. Turnpikes were nearly acentury 
distant. Telford and Macadam, like 
Watt and Stephenson, belong to our own 
day. 

How unhappily then was Scotland 
placed as to agriculture, and how com- 
pletely were its food supplies controlled 
by circumstances! The country was one 
in a geographical sense, but many of its 
parishes were quite isolated, and in win- 
ter almost inaccessible. Its rural popula- 
tion was a series of groups or families, 
many of which had only intercourse with 
one another in the open months of the 
year. Itcouldnot beotherwise. Twenty 
miles of moor, or an unbridged river, or 
a considerable range of hills were insur- 
mountable natural barriers to intercourse. 
No means were at hand of overcoming 
them. Consequently there were towns in 
the same county far more widely sun- 
dered for all practical purposes than Lon- 
don and Aberdeen are at the present day. 
People knew little outside of the bounds 
of their own glen or parish, and the world 
beyond their narrow horizon was alto- 
gether unknown. From the same cause, 
namely, want of roads, the farmer had no 
means of improving his farm and had no 
motive to do so. Shut in upon himself 
and with no opportunity of enlarging his 
knowledge, he could only be slovenly in 
his home, and slovenly and stationary in 
his mode of farming. ; 

The inevitable result of this ignorance 
of national economics was dearths and 
famines. And so common were these, so 
often had they been experienced by the 
people, that they concluded, as people in 
the same stage of knowledge have always 
concluded, that they belonged to an order 
of things in nature over which they had 
no control or influence, an order which 
could be changed, not by their improved 
agricultural practice and better roads, but 
by their prayers, and their prayers only. 
The land was not cultivated; the farming 
which did exist was simply a scratching 
of the surface of the ground; the climate 
was a wet, unkindly one, and therefore it 
was always very likely that the harvests 
would be late and light. Dearths did 
happen; the crops did occasionally fail, 
and famine in consequence paralyzed and 
blighted the land. And why? Because, 
in the first place, all the conditions neces- 
sary to agricultural prosperity were want- 
ing; and in the second place, because 
there was no free trace in corn. It was 





impossible to better the climate, but it 
was possible to improve the soil. It was 
impossible to prevent late and bad crops, 
but it was possible to prevent famines. 
And if, therefore, in times of scarcity the 
situation of Scotland was deplorable,* it 
was chiefly because there were no means 
of reaching the distressed districts, and 
no conveyances to carry food to the starv- 
ing and dying. 

This state of things did not begin to 
mend until 1750, in which year the first 
Turnpike Act for Scotland was passed. 
From that moment a happy change crept 
over the face of everything; the stirrings 
of a new life thrilled along the numbed 
frame of the nation. County after county 
looked to its roads, opened up hundreds 
of miles of permanent way, and spent 
tens of thousands of pounds on these and 
new bridges. Road reform, in fact, as 
the statute book abundantly shows, be- 
came the question of the day, and along 
with agriculture, then pushed on with 
much earnestness by the Society of Im- 
provers, completely absorbed the attention 
of the landed gentry till the end of the 
century.t 

Such was the outward aspect of things 
in town and country in Scotland at the 
Union. If such homesteads and farm- 
steads — if such a mean and poor condi- 
tion of life — are not what we have usually 
associated with the last heroic period of 
Scottish history, it may be owing to our 
looking at everything belonging to it with 
the exaltation of feeling not unnatural to 
the interested spectator. Touched by the 
spectacle of our enduring sires, we may 
never have felt any call to look closely 
into the commonplace of their lives, and 
the rude details of their daily circum- 
stances. And we have in consequence 
been fooled by the enchantments of vague- 
ness, and blinded by the glamor and fan- 
tasies of romance. An acquaintance with 
facts like those here given should do much 
to put us right. They ought to make cer- 
tain to us the particulars in which the 
present differs from the past, and enable 
us to mark the immense, the almost fab- 
ulous change which has taken place since 
then. Nor can there be in any but a 
strangely prejudiced mind a doubt as to 
whether the Union has been fruitful of 
blessings, and whether the Scotland of 


* Somerville, p. 305, 384. This writer puts the mat- 
ter very clearly ; he sees the causes and also the rem- 
edies 

t is an example of what was done, see Douglas’s 
General View i the Agriculture in the Counties of 
Roxburgh and Selkirk. 1798, pp. 198, 200. Also Sta- 
tistical Account, vol. ix., pp. 530. 
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to-day is not a fairer country, and life 
more pleasant now than in “the good old 
times.” If we could add to the foregoing 
facts the characteristic traits of the inner 
life of the town and country — if we could 
supplement this picture of the country 
with a companion picture of the political 
and intellectual condition of the people 
(and this we may attempt on another oc- 
casion), we should be tenfold more im- 
pressed with both the change and the 
progress which our fatherland has made 
since the days of Queen Anne, and should 
heartily endorse the opinion of Mr. Lecky, 
that “no period in the history of Scotland 
is more momentous than that between the 
Revolution and the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century —for in no other period 
did Scotland take so many steps in the 
path which leads from anarchy to civiliza- 
tion.” * 


* History of England in the 18th Century, vol. ii., 
Pe» 22. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THIS was not the only danger that once 
more overshadowed the path of Lord 
Erradeen. Underwood had been left 
alone in one of those foreign centres of 
“ pleasure,” so called, whither he had led 
his so often impatient and unruly pupil. 
He had been left, without notice, by a 
sudden impulse, such as he was now suffi- 
ciently acquainted with in Walter — who 
had always the air of obeying angrily and 
against his will the temptations with which 
he was surrounded: a sort of moral in- 
dignation against himself and all that 
aided in his degradation curiously min- 
gling with the follies and vices into which 
he was led. You never knew when you 
had him, was Captain Underwood’s own 
description. He would dart aside at a 
tangent, go off at the most unlikely mo- 
ment, dash down the cup when it was at 
the sweetest, and abandon with disgust 
the things that had seemed to please him 
most. And Underwood knew that the 
moment was coming when his patron and 
protégé must return home: but notwith- 
standing he was left, without warning, as 
by a sudden caprice; the young man who 
scorned while he yielded to his influence, 
having neither respect nor regard enough 
for his companion to leave a word of ex- 
planation. Underwood was astonished 
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and angry as a matter of course, but his 
anger soon subsided, and his sense of 
Lord Erradeen’s importance to him was 
too strong to leave room for lasting re- 
sentment, or at least for anything in the 
shape of relinquishment. He was not at 
all disposed to give the young victim up. 
Already he had tasted many of what to 
him were the sweets of life by Walter’s 
means, and there were endless capabili- 
ties in Lord Erradeen’s fortune and in 
his unsettled mind, which made a com- 
panion like Underwood, too wise ever to 
take offence, necessary to him — which 
that worthy would not let slip. After the 
shock of finding himself deserted, he 
took two or three days to consider the 
matter, and then he made his plan. It 
was bold, yet he thought not too bold. 
He followed in the very track of his young 
patron, passing through Edinburgh and 
reaching Auchnasheen on the same mo- 
mentous day which had witnessed Julia 
Herbert’s visit to the isle. Captain Un- 
derwood was very well known at Auchna- 
sheen. He had filled in many ways the 
position of manager and steward to the 
last lord. He had not been loved, but 
yet he had not been actively disliked. 
If there was some surprise and a little 
resistance on the part of the household 
there was at least no open revolt. The 

received him coldly, and required oanh 
erable explanation of the many things 
which he required to bedone. They were 
all aware, as well as he was, that Lord 
Erradeen was to be expected from day to 
day, and they had made such preparations 
for his arrival as suggested themselves: 
but these were not many, and did not at 
all please the zealous captain. His affairs, 
he felt, were at a critical point. It was 
very necessary that the young man should 
feel the pleasure of being expected, the 
surprise of finding everything arranged 
according to his tastes. 

“You know very well that he will come 
here exhausted, that he will want to have 
everything comfortable,” he said to the 
housekeeper and the servants. ‘ Noone 
would like after a fatiguing journey to 
come into a bare sort of a miserable place 
like this.” 

*“* My lord is no so hard to please,” said 
the housekeeper, standing her ground. 
“Last year he just took no notice. What- 
ever was done he was not heeding.” 

“ Because he was unused to everything: 
now it is different; and I mean to have 
things comfortable for him.” 

“ Well, captain! I am sure it’s none of 
my wish to keep the poor young gentle- 
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man from his bits of little comforts. Ye’ll 
have zs authority?” 

“Oh, yes, I have his authority. It will 
be for your advantage to mind what I tell 
you; even more than with the late lord. 
I’ve been abroad with him. He left me 
but a short time ago; I was to follow him, 
and look after everything.” 

At this the housekeeper looked at the 
under-factor, Mr. Shaw’s subordinate, who 
had come to intimate to her her master’s 
return. “Will that be all right, Mr. Ad- 
amson?” Adamson put his shaggy head 
on one side like an intelligent dog, and 
looked at the stranger. But they all 
knew Captain Underwood well enough, 
and no one was courageous enough to 
contradict him. 

“It will, maybe, be as ye say,” said the 
under-factor cautiously. “ Anyway it will 
do us no harm to take his orders,” he 
added, in an undertone to the woman. 
“He was always very far ben with the old 
lord.” 

“ The worse for him,” said that impor- 
tant functionary under her breath. But 
she agreed with Adamson afterwards that 
as long as it was my lord’s comfort he 
was looking after and not his own, his 
orders should be obeyed. As with every 
such person, the household distrusted this 
confident and unpaid major-domo. But 
Underwood had not been tyrannical in 
his previous reign, and young Lord Erra- 
deen during his last residence at Auchna- 
sheen had frightened them all. He had 
been like a man beside himself. If the 
captain could manage him better, they 
would be grateful to the captain; and 
thus Underwood, though by no means 
confident of a good reception, had no seri- 
ous bindrances toencounter. He strolled 
forth when he had arranged everything to 
* look about him.” He saw the Birken- 
braes boat pass in the evening light, re- 
turning from the castle, with a surprise 
which took away his breath. The boat 
was near enough to the shore as it passed 
to be recognized and its occupants; but 
not even Katie, whose eyesight was so 
keen, recognized the observer on the 
“beach. He remarked that the party were 
in earnest conversation, consulting with 
each other over something which seemed 
to secure everybody’s attention, so that 
the ordinary quick notice of a stranger, 
which is common to country people, was 
not called forth by his own appearance. 
It surprised him mightily to see that such 
visitors had ventured to Kinloch-houran. 
They never would have done so in the 
time of the last lord. Had Walter all at 





once become more friendly, more open- 
hearted, perhaps feeling in the company 
of his neighbors a certain safety? Un- 
derwood was confounded by this new 
suggestion. It didnot please him. Noth- 
ing could be worse for himself than that 
Lord Erradeen should find amusement in 
the society of the neighborhood. There 
would be no more. riot if this was the 
case, no “ pleasure,” no play; but perhaps 
a wife — most terrible of all anticipations. 
Underwood had been deeply alarmed be- 
fore by Katie Williamson’s ascendency ; 
but when Lord Erradeen returned to his 
own influence, he had believed that risk 
tobeover. If, however, it recurred again, 
and, in this moment while undefended by 
his, Underwood’s protection, if the young 
fellow had rushed into the snare once 
more, the captain felt that the incident 
would acquire new significance. He felt 
even that something of the kind must be 
the case, or that the Birkenbraes party 
would never have been so bold as to 
break into the very sanctuary, into the 
fated precincts of Kinloch-houran. This 
thought brought the moisture suddenly to 
his forehead. There were women whom 
he might have tolerated if better could 
not be. Julia Herbert was one whom he 
could perhaps —it was possible — have 
“got on with,” though possibly she would 
have changed after her marriage; but 
with Katie, Underwood knew that he 
never would get on. If this were so he 
would have at once to disappear. All his 
hopes would be over — his prospect of 
gain or pleasure by means of Lord Erra- 
deen. And he had “put up with” so 
much! nobody knew how much he had 
put up with. He had humored the young 
fellow, and endured his fits of temper, his 
changes of purpose, his fantastic incon- 
sistencies of every kind. What friend- 
ship it was on his part, after Erradeen 
had deserted him, left him planted there — 
as if he cared for the d—— place where he 
had gone only to please the young ’un! — 
thus to put all his grievances in his pocket 
and hurry over land and sea to make sure 
that all was comfortable for the ungrate- 
ful young man! That was true friend- 
ship, by Jove; what a man would do for a 
man! not like a woman that always had 
to be waited upon. Captain Underwood 
felt that his vested rights were being as- 
sailed, and that if it came to this it would 
be a thing togbe resisted with might and 
main. A wife! what did Erradeen want 
with a wife! Surely it would be possible 
to put before him the charms of liberty 
once more and prevent the sacrifice. He 
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walked along the side of the loch almost 
keeping up with the boat, hot with right- 
eous indignation, in spite of the cold wind 
which had driven Mrs. Forrester into the 
house. Presently he heard the sound of 
salutations on the water, of oars clanking 
upon rowlocks from a different quarter, 
and saw the boat from the isle — Hamish 
rowing in his red shirt— meet with the 
large, four-oared boat from Birkenbraes 
and pause while the women’s voices ex- 
changed a few sentences, chorused by 
Mr. Williamson’s bass. Then the smaller 
boat came on towards the shore, towards 
the point near which a carriage was wait- 
ing. Captain Underwood quickened his 
steps a little, and he it was who presented 
himself to Julia Herbert’s eyes as she 
approached the bit of rocky beach, and 
hurrying down, offered his hand to help 
her. 

“ What a strange meeting!” cried Julia; 
“what a small world, as everybody says! 
Who could have thought, Captain Under- 
wood, of seeing you here?” 

“I might reply, if the surprise were 
not so delightful, who could have thought, 
Miss Herbert, of seeing you here? for 
myself it is a second home to me, and has 
been for years.” 

“My reason for being here is simple. 
Let me introduce you to: my cousin, Lady 
Herbert. Sir Thomas has got the shoot- 
ings lower down. I suppose you are with 
Lord Erradeen.” 

Lady Herbert had given the captain a 
very distant bow. She did not like the 
looks of him, as indeed it has been stated 
no ladies did, whether in Sloebury or else- 
where; but at the name of Erradeen she 
paid a more polite attention, though the 
thought of her horses waiting so long in 
the cold was already grievous to her. “1 
hope,” she said, “that Lord Erradeen 
does not lodge his friends in that old ruin, 
as he does himself, people say.” 

“We are at Auchnasheen, a house you 
may see among the trees,” said the cap- 
tain. “Feudal remains are captivating, 
but not to live in. Does our friend Wal- 
ter know, Miss Herbert, what happiness 
awaits him in your presence here?” 

“What a pretty speech!” Julia cried; 
“far prettier than anything Walter could 
muster courage to say. No, Captain Un- 
derwood, he does not. It was all settled 
quite suddenly. I did not even know 
that he was here.” 





“ Julia, the horses have been waiting a 
long time,” said Lady Herbert. “I have 
no doubt Lord Erradeen is a very inter- 
esting subject — but I don’t know what 
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Barber (who was the coachman) will say. 
I shall be glad to see your friends any day 
at luncheon. Tell Lord Erradeen, please. 
We are two women alone, Sir Thomas is 
on the hills all day ; all the more we shall 
be glad to see him — I mean you both — 
if you will take pity on our loneliness. 
Now, Julia, we really must not wait any 
longer.” 

“ Tell Walter I shall look for him,” said 
Julia, kissing her hand as they drove 
away. Underwood stood and looked after 
the carriage with varied emotions. As 
against Katie Williamson, he was over- 
joyed to have such an auxiliary —a girl 
who would not stand upon any punctilio 
— who would pursue her object with any 
assistance she could pick up, and would 
not be above an alliance defensive or of- 
fensive, a girl who knew the advantage of 
an influential friend. So far as that went 
he was glad; but, heavens! what a neigh- 
borhood, bristling with women; asgirl at 
every corner ready to decoy his prey out 
of his hands. He was rueful, even though 
he was in a measure satisfied. If he could 
play his cards sufficiently well to detach 
Walter from both one and the other, to 
show the bondage which was veiled under 
Julia’s smiles and complacency, as well as 
under Katie’s uncompromising code, and 
to carry him off under their very eyes, 
that would indeed be a triumph; but fail- 
ing that, it was better for him to make an 
ally of Julia, and push her cause, than to 
suffer himself to be ousted by the other, 
the little parvenue, with her cool imperti- 
nence, who had been the first, he thought, 
to set Walter against him. 

He walked back to Auchnasheen, full 
of these thoughts, and of plans to recover 
his old ascendency. He had expedients 
for doing this which would not bear re- 
cording, and a hundred hopes of awaken- 
ing the passions, the jealousies, the vanity 
of the young man whom already he had 
been able to sway beyond his expectations, 
He believed that he had led Walter by 
the nose, as he said, and had a mastery 
over him which would be easily recovered 
if he but got him for a day or two to him- 
self. It was a matter of fact that he had 
done him much, if not fatal harm; and if 
the captain had been clever enough to 
know that he had no mastery whatever 
over his victim, and that Walter was the 
slave of his own shifting and uneasy 
moods, of his indolences and sudden im- 
pulses, and impatient abandonment of 
himself to the moment, but not of Captain 
Underwood, that tempter might have done 
him still more harm. But he did not pos- 
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sess this finer perception, and thus lost a 
portion of his power. 

He went back to Auchnasheen to find 
a comfortable dinner, a good fire, a cheer- 
ful room, full of light and comfort, which 
reminded him of “old days,” which he 
gave a regretful yet comfortable thought 
to in passing—the time when he had 
waited, not knowing what moment the old 
lord, his former patron, should return 
from Kinloch-houran. And now he was 
waiting for the other — who was so unlike 
the old lord —and yet had already been 
of more use to Underwood, and served 
him better in his own way, than the old 
lord had ever done. He was somewhat 
attendri, even perhaps a little maudlin in 
his thoughts of Walter as he sat over that 
comfortable fire. What was he about, 
poor boy? Not so comfortable as his 
friend and retainer, drinking his wine and 
thinking of him. Buthe should find some 
one to welcome him when he returned. 
He should find a comfortable meal and 
good company, which was more than the 
foolish fellow would expect. It was fool- 
ish of him, in his temper, to dart away 
from those who really cared for him, who 
really could be of use to him; but by this 
time the young lord would be too glad, 
after his loneliness, to come back and find 
a faithful friend ready to make allowances 
for him, and so well acquainted with his 
circumstances here. 

So well acquainted with his circum- 
stances! Underwood, in his time, had 
no doubt wondered over these as much as 
any one; but that was long ago, and he 
had, in the mean time, become quite fa- 
miliar with them, and did not any longer 
speculate on the subject. He had no 
- supernatural curiosity for his part. He 
could understand that one would not like 
to see a ghost: and he believed in ghosts 
— ina fine, healthy, vulgar, natural appa- 
rition, with dragging chains and hollow 
groans. But as for anything else, he had 
never entered into the question, nor had 
he any thought of doing so now. How- 
ever, as he sat by the fire with all these 
comfortable accessories round him, and 
listened now and then to hear if any one 
was coming, and sometimes was deceived 
by the wind in the chimneys, or the sound 
of the trees in the fresh breeze which had 
become keener and sharper since he came 
indoors, it happened, how he could not 
tell, that questions arose in the captain’s 
mind such as he had never known be- 
fore. 

The house was very still, the servants’ 
apartments were at a considerable dis- 
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tance from the sitting-rooms, and all was 
quiet. Two or three times in the course 
of the evening, old Symington, who had 
also come to see that everything was in 
order for his master, walked all the way 
from these retired regions through a long 
passage running from one end of the 
house to the other, to the great door, 
which he opened cautiously, then shut 
again, finding nobody in sight, and retired 
the same way as he came, his shoes 
creaking all the way. This interruption 
occurring at intervals had a remarkable 
effect upon Underwood. He began to 
wait for its recurrence, to count the steps, 
to feel a thrill of alarm as they passed the 
door of the room in which he was sitting. 
Oh, yes, no doubt it was Symington, who 
always wore creaking shoes, confound 
him! But what if it were not Symington? 
What if it might be some one else, some 
mysterious being who might suddenly 
open the door, and freeze into stone the 
warm, palpitating, somewhat unsteady 
person of a man who had eaten a very 
good dinner and drunk a considerable 
quantity of wine? This thought so pene- 
trated his mind, that gradually all his 
thoughts were concentrated on the old 
servant’s perambulation, watching for it 
before it came, thinking of it after it had 
passed. The steady and solemn march at 
intervals, which seemed calculated and 
regular, was enough to have impressed 
the imagination of any solitary person. 
And the captain was of a primitive sim- 
plicity of mind in some respects. His 
fears paralyzed him; he was afraid to get 
up, to open the door, to make sure what it 
was. Howcould he tell that he might not 
be seized by the hair of the head by some 
ghastly apparition, and dragged into a 
chamber of horrors! He tried to fortify 
himself with more wine, but that only 
made his tremor worse. Finally the panic 
came to a crisis, when Symington, paus- 
ing, knocked at the library door. Under- 
wood remembered to have heard that no 
spirit could enter without invitation, and 
he shut his mouth firmly that no habitual 
“come in” might lay him open to the as- 
sault of the enemy. He sat breathless 
through the ensuing moment of suspense, 
while Symington waited outside. The 
captain’s hair stood up on his head; his 
face was covered with a profuse dew; he 
held by the table in an agony of appre- 
hension when he saw the door begin to 
turn slowly upon its hinges. 

“ My lord will not be home the night,” 
said Symington slowly. 

The sight of the old servant scarcely 
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quieted the perturbation of Underwood. 
It had been a terrible day for Symington. 
He was ashy pale or grey, as old men be- 
come when the blood is driven from their 
faces. He had not been able to get rid 
of the scared and terror-stricken sensa- 
tion with which he had watched the Birk- 
enbraes party climbing the old stairs, 
and wandering as he thought at the peril 
of their lives upon the unsafe battlements. 
He had been almost violent in his calls to 
them to come down; but nobody had 
taken any notice, and they had talked 
about their guide and about the gentle- 
man who was living with Lord Erradeen, 
till it seemed to Symington that he must 
go distracted. ‘ Were there ever such 
fools —such idiots! since there is no- 
body staying with Lord Erradeen but me, 
his body-servant,” the old man had said 
tremulously to himself. At Symington’s 
voice the. captain gave a start and a cry. 
Even in the relief of discovering who it 
was, he could not quiet the excitement of 
his nerves. 

“It’s you, old Truepenny,” he cried, 
yet looked at him across the table with a 
tremor, and a very forced and uncomfort- 
able smile. 


“That’s not my name,” said Syming- 


ton, with, on his side, the irritation of a 


disturbed mind. “I’m saying that it’s 
getting late, and my lord will no be home 
to-night.” 

“ By Jove!” cried Captain Underwood, 
“when I heard you passing from one end 
of the house to the other, I thought it 
might be — the old fellow over there, com- 
ing himself 3 

“1 cannot tell, sir, what you are mean- 
ing by the old fellow over there. There’s 
no old fellow I know of but old Macal- 
ister; and it was not for him you took 
me.” 

“If you could have heard how your 
steps sounded tl®ough the house! By 
Jove! I could fancy | hear them now.” 

“Where?” Symington cried, coming 
in and shutting the door, which he held 
with his hand behind him, as if to bar alli 
possible comers. And then the two men 
looked at each other, both breathless and 
pale. 

“Sit down,” said Underwood. “The 
house feels chilly and dreary, nobody liv- 
ing in it for so long. Have a glass of 
wine. One wants company in a damp, 
dreary old hole like this.” 

“ You are very kind, captain,” said the 
old man; “but Auchnasheen, though 
only my lord’s shooting-box, is a modern 
mansion, and full of every convenience. | 
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It would ill become me to raise an ill 
name on it.” 

“I wonder what Erradeen’s about,” 
said the captain. “I bet he’s worse off 
than we are. How he must wish he was 
off with me on the other side of the Chan- 
nel!” 

“Captain! you will, maybe, think little 
of me, being nothing but a servant; but it 
is little good you do my young lord on the 
ither side of the Channel.” 

Underwood laughed, but not with his 
usual vigor. 

“What can I do with your young 
lord?” he said. “He takes the bit in 
his teeth, and goes — to the devil his own 
way.” 

* Captain, there are some that think the 
like of you sore to blame.” 

Underwood said nothing for a moment, 
When he spoke there was a quiver in his 
voice. 

“ Let me see the way to my room, Sym- 
ington. Oh, yes, I suppose it is the old 
room; but I’ve forgotten. I was there 
before? well, so I suppose; but I have 
forgotten. Take the candle, as I tell you, 
and show me the way.” 

He had not the least idea what he 
feared, and he did not remember ever 
having feared anything before; but to- 
night he clung close to Symington, fol- 
lowing at his very heels. The old man 
was anxious and alarmed, but not in this 
ignoble way. He deposited the captain 
in his room with composure, who would 
but for very shame have implored him to 
stay. And then his footsteps sounded 
through the vacant house, going further 
and further off till they died away in the 
distance. Captain Underwood locked his 
door, though he felt it was a vain precau- 
tion, and hastened to hide his head under 
the bedclothes; but he was well aware 
that this was a vain precaution too. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

IT was on the evening of the day after 
Captain Underwood’s arrival that Lord 
Erradeen left Kinloch-houran for Auch- 
nasheen. After labor, rest. He could 
not but compare as he walked along in 
the early falling autumnal twilight the 
difference between himself now, and the 
same self a year ago, when he had fled 
from the place of torture to the house of 
peace, a man nearly frantic with the con- 
sciousness of all the new bonds upon 
him, the uncomprehended powers against 
which he had to struggle, the sense of 


| panic and impotence, yet of mad excite- 


ment and resistance, with-which his brain 
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was on flame. The recollection of ,the 
ensuing time spent at Auchnasheen, when 
he saw noone, heard no voice but his 
own, yet lived through day after day of 
bewildering mental conflict, without know- 
ing who it was against whom he con- 
tended, was burned in upon his recollec- 
tion. All through that time he had been 
conscious of such a desire to flee as hur- 
ried the pace of his thoughts, and made 
the intolerable still more intolerable. His 
heart had sickened of the unbearable fight 
into which he was compelled like an un- 
willing soldier with death behind him. To 
resist had always been Walter’s natural 
impulse; but the impulse of flight had so 
mingled with it that his soul had been in 
a fever, counting no passage of days, but 
feeling the whole period long or short, he 
did not know which, as one monstrous un- 
interrupted day or night, in which the proc- 
esses of thought were never intermitted. 
His mind was in a very different condi- 
tion now. He had got over the early 
panic of nature. The blinding mists of 
terror had melted away from his eyes, and 
the novelty and horror of his position, 
contending with unseen dominations and 
powers, had been so much softened by 
custom and familiarity that he now 
scarcely felt its peculiarity at all, except 
in a certain sense of contempt, and that 
subtle consciousness of superiority which 
the more enlightened in every sphere can 
with difficulty subdue, towards those who 
felt, as he had once felt, panic-stricken, 
and overwhelmed with natural fear. His 
contempt for the two old servants of the 
house, who recognized with a tremor of 
all their senses the presence of some one 
whom they could not see, had a certain 
compassion and kindness mingled with 
it; but it would be difficult to describe 
the sensation of profound distance and 
difference between himself, informed and 
enlightened as he now was, and those cu- 
rious and wondering spectators who saw 
his visitor, and crowded round to gaze at 
him, yet had nothing but a faint thrill of 
alarm in them to indicate who and what 
he was. That strange visitor smiled, 
with an almost humorous recognition of 
this obtuseness, but Walter felt a certain 
anger with the fools who had no clearer 
perception. All this, however, was over 
now, and he walked round the head of 
the loch towards Auchnasheen with a con- 
scious pause of all sensation which was 
due to the exhaustion of his mind. The 
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side a sort of ghostly outline, with the 
color no more than indicated against the 
dreary confusion of air and vapor. At 
some points there was the glimpse of a 
blurred light, looking larger and more 
distant than it really was, the ruddy spot 
made by the open door of the little inn, 
the whiter and smaller twinkle of the 
manse window, the far-off point, looking 
no more than a taper light in the dis- 
tance, that shone from the isle. There 
was in Walter’s mind a darkness and 
confusion not unlike the landscape. He 
was worn out: there was in him none of 
that vivid feeling which had separated be- 
tween his human soul in its despair and 
the keen sweetness of the morning. Now 
all was night within him and around. His 
arms had fallen from his hands. He 
moved along, scarcely aware that he was 
moving, feeling everything blurred, con- 
fused, indistinct in the earth about him 
and in the secret places of his soul. De- 
sire for flight he had none; he had come 
to see that it was impossible: and he had 
not energy enough to wish it. And fear 
had died out of him. He was not afraid. 
Had he been joined on the darkling way 
by the personage of whom he had of late 
seen so much, it would scarcely have 
quickened his pulses. All such superfi- 
cial emotion had died out of him: the real 
— was so much superior, so in- 
nitely important in comparison with any 
such transitory tremors as these. But at 
the present moment he was not thinking 
at all, scarcely living, any more than the 
world around him was living, hushed into 
a cessation of all energy and almost of 
consciousness, looking torward to night 
and darkness and repose. 

It was somewhat surprising to him to 
see the lighted windows at Auchnasheen, 
and the air of inhabitation about the 
house with which he had no agreeable 
associations, but only those which are apt 
to hang about a place in which one has 
gone through a fever, full of miserable 
visions, and the burning restlessness of 
disease. But when he stepped into the 
hall, the door being opened to him by 
Symington as soon as his foot was heard 
on the gravel, and turning round to go 
into the library, after taking off his coat, 
found himself suddenly in the presence 
of Captain Underwood, his astonishment 
and dismay were beyond expression. The 
dismay came even betore the flush of an- 
ger, which was the first emotion that 


loch was veiled in mist, through which it | showed itself. Underwood stood holding 
glimmered faintly with broken reflections, | open the library door, with a smile that 
the wooded banks presenting on every | was meant to be ingratiating and concilia- 
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tory. He held out his hand, as Walter, 
with a start and exclamation, recognized 
him, 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m here, you see. 
Not so easy to get rid of when once | 
form a friendship. Welcome to your own 
house, Erradeen.” 

Walter did not say anything till he had 
entered the room and shut the door. He 


walked to the fire, which was blazing 
brightly, and placed himself with his back 
to it, in that attitude in which the master 
of a house defies all comers. 

“I did not expect to find you here,” he 
“You take me entirely by sur- 


said. 
prise.” 

“1 had hoped it would be an agreeable 
surprise,” said the captain, still with his 
most atniable smile. “1 thought to have 
a friend’s face waiting for you when you 
came back from that confounded place 
would be a relief.” 

“What do you call a confounded 
place?” said Walter testily. “ You know 
nothing about it, as far as I am aware. 
No, Underwood, it is as well to speak 
plainly. Itis not an agreeable surprise. 
I am sorry you have taken the trouble to 
come so far for me.” 

“It was no trouble. If you area little 
out of sorts, never mind. I am not a 
man to be discouraged for a hasty word. 
You want a little cheerful society ey 

“Ts that what you call yourself?” Wal- 
ter said with a harsh laugh. He was 
aware that there was a certain brutality in 
what he said; but the sudden sight of the 
man who had disgusted him even while 
he had most influenced him, and of whom 
he had never thought but with a move- 
ment of resentment and secret rage, af- 
fected him to a sort of delirium. He 
could have seized him with the force of 
passion and flung him into the loch at the 
door. It would have been no crime, he 
thought, to destroy such vermin off the 
face of the earth—to make an end of 
such a source of evil would be no crime. 
This was the thought in his mind while 
he stood upon his own hearth, looking at 
the man who was his guest and therefore 
sacred. As for Captain Underwood, he 
took no offence; it was notin his ré/e to 
do so, whatever happened. What he had 
to do was to regain, if possible, his posi- 
tion with the young man upon whom he 
had lived and enriched himself for the 
greater part of the year, to render himself 
indispensable to him as he had done to 
his predecessor. For this object he was 
prepared to bear everything, and laugh at 
all that was too strong to be ignored. He 
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laughed now, and did his best, not very 
gracefully, to carry out the joke. He’ex- 
erted himself to talk and please through- 
out the dinner, which Walter went through 
in silence, drinking largely, though scarce- 
ly eating at all —for Kinloch-houran was 
not a place which encouraged an appetite. 
After dinner, in the midst of one of Un- 
derwood’s stories, Walter lighted a candle 
abruptly, and,,saying he was going to bed, 
left his companion without apologizing or 
reason given. It was impossible to be 
more rude. The captain felt the check, 
for he had a considerable development of 
vanity, and was in the habit of amusing 
the people whom he chose to make him- 
self agreeable to. But this affront, too, 
he swallowed. ‘“ He will have to come to 
himself by morning,” he said. In the 
morning, however, Walter was only more 
gloomy and unwilling to listen, and de- 
termined not to respond. It was only 
when in the middle of the breakfast h> 
received a note brought by a mounted 
messenger who waited for an answer, that 
he spoke. He flung it open across the 
table to Underwood with a harsh laugh. 

“Ts this your doing, too?” he cried. 

“ My doing, Erradeen!” 

Underwood knew very well what it was 
before he looked atit. It was from Lady 
Herbert, explaining that she had only just 
heard that Lord Erradeen was so near a 
neighbor, and begging him, if he was not, 
like all the other gentlemen, on the hills, 
that he would come (“and your friend 
Captain Underwood”) to luncheon that 
day to cheer two forlorn ladies left all by 
themselves in this wilderness. ‘ And you 
will meet an old friend,” it concluded 
playfully. The composition was Julia’s, 
and had not been produced without care- 
ful study. 

“ My doing!” said Captain Underwood, 
“Can you suppose that / want you to 
marry, Erradeen?” 

It was a case, he thought, in which truth 
was best. 

Walter started up from his seat. 

“ Marry!” he cried, with a half shout 
of rage and dismay. 

“Well, my dear fellow, I don’t suppose 
you are such a fool; but, of course, that 
is what she means. The fair Julia sg 

“ Oblige me,” cried Lord Erradeen, 
taking up once more his position on the 
hearth, “by speaking civilly when you 
speak of ladies in my house.” 

“Why, bless me, Erradeen, you gave 
me the note e 

“1 was a fool —thatis nothing new. I 
have been a fool since the first day when 
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I met you and took you for something 
more than mortal. Oh, and before that!” 
cried Walter bitterly. “Do not flatter 
yourself that you did it. It is of older 
date than you.” 

“ The fair Julia” — Underwood began ; 
but he stopped when his companion ad- 
vanced upon him threatening, with so 
gloomy a look and so tightly strained an 
arm that the captain judged it wise to 
change his tone. “I should have said, 
since we are on punctilio, that Miss Her- 
bert and you are older acquaintances than 
you and I, Erradeen.” 

“Fortunately you have nothing to do 
with that,” Walter said, perceiving the 
absurdity of his rage. 

Then he walked to the window and 
looked out so long and silently that the 
anxious watcher began to think the inci- 
dent over. But it was not till Walter, 
after this period of reflection, had written 
a note and sent it to the messenger, that 
he ventured to speak. 

“ You have accepted, of course. In the 
circumstances it would be uncivil 

Walter looked at him for a moment, 
breaking off his sentence as if he had 
spoken. 

“I have something to tell you,” he said. 
“ My mother is coming to Auchnasheen.” 

“Your mother!” Underwood’s voice 
ran into a quaver of dismay. 

* You will see that in the circumstances, 
as you say, I am forced to be uncivil. 
When my mother is here she will, of 
course, be the mistress of the house; and 
she, as you know 

“ Will not ask me to prolong my visit,” 
said the captain, with an attempt at rue- 
fulhumor. “I think we may say as much 
as that, Erradeen.” 

“| fear it is not likely,” Walter said. 

Captain Underwood gave vent to his 
feelings in a prolonged whistle. 

“You will be bored to death. 
my words, | know you well enough. You 
will never be able to put up with it. You 
will be ready to hang yourself in a week. 
You will come off to me. Itis the best 
thing that could happen so far as I am 
concerned — wishing to preserve your 
friendship as I do ‘si 

“Is it friendship, then, that has bound 
us together?” said Lord Erradeen. 

“What else? Disinterested friendship 
on my part. I take your laugh rather ill, 
Erradeen. What have I gained by it, I 
should like to know? I’ve liked you, and 
I liked the last man before you. 1 have 
put up with a great deal from you — tem- 
pers like a silly woman, vagaries of all 
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sorts, discontent and abuse. 
I put up with all that?” , 

“Why indeed? I wish you had not,” 
said the young man scornfully. “ Yes, 
you have ut up with it, and made your 
pupil think the worse of you with every 
fresh exercise of patience. I should like 
to pay you for all that dirty work.” 

“Pay me!” the captain said, faltering 
a little. He was not a very brave man, 
though he could hold his own; and there 
was a force of passion and youth in his 
“ pupil” — with what bitterness that word 
was said!—that alarmed him a little. 
Besides, Walter had a household of ser- 
vants behind him — grooms, keepers, all 
sorts of people — who held Captain Un- 
derwood in nofavor. “Pay me! I don’t 
know how you could pay me,” he said. 

“T should like to do it —in one way; 
and I shall do it —in another,” said Wal- 
ter still somewhat fiercely. Then once 
more he laughed. He took out a pocket- 
book from his coat, and out of that a 
cheque. “You have been at some ex- 
pense on my account,” he said; “your 
journey has been long and rapid. I con- 
sider myself your debtor for that, and 
for the — good intention. Will this be 
enough?” 

In the bitter force of his ridicule and 
dislike, Walter held out the piece of pa- 
per as one holds a sweetmeat to a child. 
The other gave a succession of rapid 
glances at it to make out what it was. 
When he succeeded in doing so a flush of 
excitement and eagerness covered his 
face. He put out his hand nervously to 
clutch it with the excited look of the child 
before whom a prize is held out, and who 
catches at it before it is snatched away. 
But he would not acknowledge this feel- 
ing. 

“ My lord,” he said, with an appearance 
of dignity offended, “you are generous ; 
but to pay me, as you say, and offer money 
in place of your friendship se 

“It is an excellent exchange, Under- 
wood. This is worth something, if not 
very much — the other,” said Walter with 
a laugh, “ nothing at all.” 

Perhaps this was something like what 
Captain Underwood himself thought, as 
he found himself, a few hours later, driv- 
ing along the country roads towards the 
railway station, retracing the path which 
he had travelled two days before with 
many hopes and yet atremor. His hopes 
were now over, and the tremor too; but 
there was something in his breast pocket 
better, for the moment at least, than any 
hopes, which kept him warm, even though 
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the wind was cold. He had failed in his 
attempt to fix himself once more perma- 
nently on Lord Erradeen’s shoulders — 
an attempt in which he had not been very 
sanguine. It was a desperate venture, he 
knew, and it had failed; but, at the same 
time, circumstances might arise which 
would justify another attempt, and that 
one might not fail: and, in the mean time, 
his heart rose with a certain elation when 
he thought of that signature in his breast 
pocket. Zhat was worth an effort, and 
nothing could diminish its value. Friend- 
ship might fail, but a cheque is substan- 
tial. He had something of the dizzy feel- 
ing of one who has fallen from a great 
height, and has not yet got the giddiness 
of the movement out of his head. And 
yet he was not altogether discouraged. 

ho could tell what turn the wheel of 
fortune might take? and, in the mean 
time, there was that bit of paper. The 
horse was fresh, and flew along the road, 
up and down, ata pace very different from 
that of big John’s steeds, which had 
brought Captain Underwood to Auchna- 
sheen. About half-way along he came 
up to the wagonette from Birkenbraes, 
in which was Mr. Braithwaite and his 
luggage, along with two other guests, la- 
dies, bound for the station, and escorted 
by Mr. Williamson and Katie, as was 
their way. 

“ Dear me, is that Underwood ?” cried 
Mr. Williamson with the lively and simple 
curiosity of rural use and wont. “So 
you’re there, captain,” he said, as the 
dog-cart came up behind the heavier car- 
riage. 

“No, I’m not here — I’m going,” said 
Underwood quickly, “hurrying to catch 
the train.” 

“Oh, there is plenty of time; we are 
going too. (Bless me,” he said aside, 
“how many visitors think you they can 
have had in yon old place?) I am think- 
ing ye have been with our young neigh- 
bor, Lord Erradeen.” 

“That is an easy guess. I am leaving 
him, you mean. Erradeen is a reformed 
character. He is turning over a new leaf 
—and full time too,” Captain Underwood 
cried, raising his voice that he might be 
heard over the rattle of the two carriages. 
Notwithstanding the cheque which kept 
him so warm, he had various grudges 
against Walter, and did not choose to 
lose the opportunity for making a little 
mischief. 

“It is always a good thing,” said Mr. 
Williamson, “to turn over a new leaf. 
We have all great occasion to do that.” 
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“ Especially when there are so many of 
them,” the captain cried, as his light cart 
passed the other. He met the party again 
at the station, where they had to wait for 
the train. Katie stood by herself in a 
thoughtful mood while the departing 
guests consulted over their several boxes, 
and Captain Underwood seized the mo- 
ment: “I am sorry to lose the fun,” he 
said, in a confidential tone, “ but I must 
tell you, Miss Williamson, what is going 
to happen. Erradeen has been pursued 
up here into his stronghold by one of the 
many ladies —I expect to hear she has 
clutched hold of him before long, and 
then you’ have a wedding.” 

“Is that why you are going away, Cap- 
tain Vederwssd?” tine : 4 

“He has gone a littie too far, you know, 
that is the truth,” said the captain. “I 
am glad he is not going to take in any 
nice girl. I couldn’t have stood by and 
seen that. I should have had to warn her 
people. Even Miss Julia, by Jove! I’m 
sorry for Miss Julia, if she gets him. 
But she is an old campaigner; she will 
know how to take care of herself.” 

“‘Is it because Lord Erradeen is so bad 
that you are leaving him, or because he is 
going to be good?” Katie asked. Cap- 
tain Underwood on ordinary occasions 
was a little afraid of her; but his virtu- 
ous object fortified him now. 

“Oh, by Jove! he goes too far,” said 
Underwood. “I am not squeamish, 
heaven knows, but he goes too far. I can 
speak now that it’s all over between him 
and me. I never could bear to see him 
with nice girls; but he’s got his match in 
Miss Julia. The fair Julia—that is an- 
other pair of shoes.” 

“Who was he meaning with his fair 
Julias?” said Mr. Williamson as they 
drove away. ‘ Yon’s a scoundrel, if there 
ever was one, and young Erradeen is well 
rid of him. But when thieves cast out, 
honest folk get their ain. Would yon be 
true?” 

Katie was in what her father called “a 
brown study,” and did not care to talk. 
She only shook her head —a gesture 
which could be interpreted as any one 
pleased. 

“1 am not sure,” said Mr. Williamson, 
in reply. ‘He knows more about Lord 
Erradeen than any person on the loch. 
But who is the fair Julia, and is he really 
to be married to her? I wouid like fine 
to hear all about it. I will call at Auch- 
nasheen in the afternoon and see what he 
has to say.” 

But Katie remained in her brown study, 
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letting her father talk. She knew very 
well who the fair Julia was. She remem- 
bered distinctly the scene at Burlington 
House. She saw with the clearest per- 
ception what the tactics were of the ladies 
at the Lodge. Katie had been somewhat 
excited by the prospect of being Oona’s 
rival, which was like something in a book. 
It was like the universal story of the 
young man’s choice, not between Venus 
and Minerva, or between good and evil, 
but perhaps, Katie thought, between 
poetry and prose, between the ideal and 
the practical. She was interested in that 
conflict, and not unwilling in all kindness 
and honor to play her part in it. Oona 
would be the ideal bride for him, but she 
herself, Katie felt, would be better in a 
great many ways, and she did not feel 
that she would have any objection to 
marry Lord Erradeen, But here was an- 
other rival with whom she did not choose 
to enter the lists. It is to be feared that 
Katie in her heart classified Miss Herbert 
as Vice, as the sinner against whom ever 
man is to be warned, and turned with 
some scorn from any comparison with her 
meretricious attractions. But she was) 
fair and just, and her heart had nothing 
particular to do with the matter; so that 
she was able calmly to wait for informa- 
tion, which was not Oona’s case. 

It had been entirely at random that 
Lord Erradeen had announced his moth- 
er’s approaching arrival to Underwood. 
The idea had come into his mind the mo- 
ment before he made use of it, and he 
had felt a certain amusement in the com- 
plete success of this hastily assumed 
weapon. It had been so effectual that he 
began to think it might be available in 
other conflicts as well as this; and in any 
case he felt himself pledged to make it a 
matter of fact. He walked to the village 
when Underwood had gone, to carry at 
once his intention into effect. Though 
it was only a cluster of some half-dozen 
houses, it had a telegraph-office—as is 
so general in the Highlands —and Walter 
sent a brief, emphatic message, which he 
felt would carry wild excitement into 
Sloebury. “ You will do me a great favor 
if you will come at once, alone,” was Wal- 
ter’s message. He was himself slightly 
excited by it. He began to think over all 
those primitive relationships of his youth 
as he walked along the quiet road. There 
was sweetness in them, but how much 
conflict, trouble, embarrassment ! — claims 
on one side to which the other could not 
respond —a sort of authority, which was 
no authority —a duty which did nothing 
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but establish grievances and mutual re- 
proach. His mind was still in the state 
of exhaustion which Captain Underwood 
had only temporarily disturbed; and a 
certain softening was in the weakened 
faculties, which were worn out with too 
much conflict. Poor mother, after all! 
He could remember, looking back, when 
it was his greatest pleasure to go home to 
her, to talk to her, pouring every sort of 
revelation into her never-wearied ears ; all 
his school successes and tribulations, all 
about the other fellows, the injustices that 
were done, the triumphs that were gained. 
Could women interest themselves in all 
that as she had seemed to interest herself? 
or had she sometimes found it a bore to 
have all these schoolboy experiences 
poured forth upon her? Miss Merivale 
had very plainly thought it a bore; his 
voice had given her a headache. But 
Mrs. Methven never had any headaches, 
nor anything that could cloud her atten- 
tion. He remembered now that his moth- 
er was not a mere nursery woman — that 
she read a-great deal more than he him- 
self did, knew many things he did not 
know, was not silly, or a fool, or narrow- 
minded, as so many women are. Was it 
not a little hard, after all, that she should 
have nothing of her son but the schoolboy 
prattle? She had been everything to him 
when he was a boy, and now she was 
nothing to him; perhaps all the time she 
might have been looking forward to the 
period when he should be a man, and 
have something more interesting to talk 
over with her than a cricket-match — for, 
to be sure, when one came to think of it, 
she could have no personal interest in a 
cricket-match. A momentary serrement 
of compunction came to Walter’s heart. 
Poor mother! he said to himself; perhaps 
it was a little hard upon her. And she 
must have the feeling, to make it worse, 
that she had a right to something better. 
He could not even now get his mind clear 
about that right. : 

As he returned from the telegraph-office 
he too met the wagonette from Birken- 
braes, which was stopped at sight of him 
with much energy on the part of Mr. Wil- 
liamson. 

“We've just met your friend Captain 
Underwood. If you’ll not take it amiss, 
Lord Erradeen, I will say that I’m very 
glad you’re not keeping a man like that 
about you. But what is this about—a 
lady? I hear there’s a lady — the fair —— 
What did he call her, Katie? I am not 
good at remembering names.” 





“It is of no consequence,” said Katie, 
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with a little rising color, “what such a 
man said.” 

“That’s true, that’s true,” said her fa- 
ther; “ but still, Erradeen, you must mind 
we are old friends now, and let us know 
what’s coming. The fair—— Toots, I 
thought of it a minute ago! It’s ridicu- 
lous to forget names.” 

“ You may be sure I shall Jet you know 
what’s coming. My mother is coming,” 
Walter said. 

And this piece of news was so unex- 
pected and startling that the Williamsons 
drove off with energy to spread it far and 
near. Mr. Williamson himself was as 
much excited as if it had been of personal 
importance to him. 

“ Now that will setfle the young man,” 
he said ; “that will put many things right. 
There has not been a lady at Auchna- 
sheen since ever | have been here. A 
mother is the next best thing to a wife, 
and very likely the one is in preparation 
for the other, and ye will all have to put 
on your prettiest frocks for her approval.” 
He followed this with one of his big 
laughs, looking round upon a circle in 
which there were various young persons 
who were very marriageable. “ But I put 
no faith in Underwood’s fair — what was 
it he called her?” Mr. Williamson said. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


AMONG all the emblems of change and 
reminders of mortality with which the 
world is full, there are few perhaps more 
pathetic than the faded flowers of ro- 
mance literature. The picture which has 
ceased to please seems still to preserve a 
certain life of its own; and the death of 
an “acting” play is, after all, only like 
the disappearance of the companion of a 
few amusing or exciting hours. But the 
popular novel —and more especially the 
popular novel of emotion and sentiment 
—has been the close, the constant, the 
confidential friend of so many readers; it 
has awakened so many imaginations, en- 
grossed so many minds, and perhaps, if a 
work of real genius, entered into and 
affected so many intellectual lives, that 





there is something peculiarly strange and | 
sad about its literary death. I suppose | 
that there are few real lovers of literature | 
who cannot, after Jacques’s fashion, “ suck | 


melancholy” of this sort out of a survey | 
of the shelves of any well-found library; | 


and assuredly there is no shelf more likely | 
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to yield it than that which bears — very 
likely along its whole length —the ser- 
ried line of Samuel Richardson’s works, 
Nineteen volumes — nineteen “ mortal” 
volumes, as the observer of to-day is but 
too likely to put it—eontain, in one of 
the best of the older editions, the three 
romances which complete the sum of this 
author’s literary performances; and nota 
volume, he will notice, is out of its place. 
Not a soldier in that regiment is missing, 
or for years past has been missing from 
morning parade, though a century or more 
ago there would have been deserters to be 
found in half the rooms in the house — 
above stairs, and even surreptitiously 
perhaps below. No one in the lifetime of 
the oldest inmate has imitated Pamela’s 
wicked master by disturbing her repose. 
Sir Charles Grandison is no more called 
upon to display his courtly graces in any 
new ceremonies of introduction. There 
is dust on the edges of “Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” instead of tears upon her page. 
And now one cannot help wondering what 
fate awaits the praiseworthy attempt of 
the Messrs. Sotheran to revive the long- 
departed popularity of these once ad- 
mired, beloved, bewept romances. There 
lie the first fruits of the new enterprise — 
eight out of the twelve volumes of which 
the new edition is to consist; * Pamela” 
carried to its conclusion in the first three, 
and “Clarissa Harlowe” in the five fol- 
lowing. Stout, handsome volumes they 
are, printed in excellent type on toned 
paper, with Richardson’s portrait for fron- 
tispiece, and the suggestive essay from Mr, 
Leslie Stephen’s * Hours in a Library,” 
for introduction. but ail these attrac- 
tions, material and immaterial, serve only 
to add curiosity toconcern. We find our- 
selves wondering whether those fair, neat 
pages will or will not be as unsoiled a 
decade hence as they are to-day, and 
whether back and boards will be worn by 
the touch of any other, or of no other 
hand than that of the only really omniv- 
orous helluo librorum, Time himself. 

To not a few careless critics it would 
seem sufficient to dispose of that question 
by a sneering reference to Richardson’s 
inordinate length. Yet we must learn to 
distinguish between des dongueurs in one 
sense and des dongueurs in another. There 
is a prolixity which is compatible with 
art, and is even an essential condition of 
a pure artistic form; and there is a pro- 
lixity which is of itself a fault in art, and 
as such always and everywhere to be con- 
demned. To say that the genreennuyeux 
is of its own nature anathema is, from the 
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historic point of view, to beg the ques- 
tion. Ifa man’s contemporaries find him 
tiresome, there is an end of the matter so! 
far as contemporary criticism goes ; but iff 
he is only found tiresome by posterity, the: 
question of course arises whether it be he. 
or posterity that is to blame. We all know 
that the genre ennuyeux of one age is 
often very far from having been the genre 
ennuyeux of another; and it being once 
ascertained that an author was read with 
untiring interest by the public of his own 
day, the fact that he is a weariness to the 
flesh of a later generation becomes almost 
irrelevant to the question of his real merit. 
The word “ almost ” is, no doubt, a neces- 
sary qualification, because the fact last 
mentioned is to this extent relevant that 
it does unquestionably exclude such a 
writer from that small band of the immor- 
tals who have delighted all ages and bored 
none. but no romancist’s manes —at 
least no reasonable manes of any such 
departed writer — need chafe at his exclu- 
sion from so very select a circle. The 


question as to the number of * classics ” 
who neither bore nor ought to bore the 
reader of today, is one upon which 1 
share many of Mr. James Payn’s suspi- 
cions without sharing his intrepidity in 
specifying them. 


But as to the mere 
number of great ones of the earth who, 
whether rightly or not, are as a matter of 
fact found tedious when taken in large 
doses, one can speak with more freedom 
perhaps; and nothing, therefore, need 
hinder me from saying that Richardson 
in the shades must have improved upon 
the quite sufficient complacency of Rich- 
ardson among the living if he regards 
himself as too good for his company. 
After all, he only adds another to a group 
which, if at one end it is typified by the 
authors of “The Grave” and “The 
Course of Time,” includes at the other 
end the poets of “The Excursion” and 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

The yawns of posterity prove no more 
than this. They remit Richardson to the 
class who by reason of their matter or 
their manner, or both, have failed to sus- 
tain their appeal to the unflagging atten- 
tion of mankind. But from the point of 
view of retrospective criticism, this of 
course is immaterial. Except for the am- 
bitious purpose of fixing a departed writ- 
er’s place in the literature of all time, his 
unbounded and unabated vogue in his 
own day is the only fact needed in order 
“to found,” as the lawyers put it, “the 
jurisdiction ” of the critic. This alone is 





enough to make any author a phenom- 
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enon to be explained and if possible ana 
lyzed by the literary student of a late. 

y. Fleeting and capricious successes 
in the past may no doubt be passed by: 
there have been Master Bettys in litera- 
ture as well as on the stage. But if an 
author’s contemporaries, critical and un- 
critical, consent in admiration of his writ- 
ings, if the public of his day continue to 
admire these writings after their novelty 
has entirely disappeared, and indeed, 
throughout his lifetime and after his 
death, the maxim securus judicat orbis 
terrarum may be taken to apply. We 
may confidently expect to find in such a 
writer’s works an imperishable something, 
some breath of an immortal spirit, surviv- 
ing the death and decay of its embodying 
forms. That no very minute search is 
needed to reveal to us this element in 
Richardson, is a point upon which it would 
be an impertinence to spend many words. 
Ample acknowledgment and exposition 
of this fact is to be found in Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s valuable preface to the new 
edition of Richardson, and my own im- 
pressions on the same subject I may for 
the moment defer. 

A matter of more immediate interest is 
the examination of the dead and decayed 
form in which this imperishable some- 
thing was contained. And here a ques- 
tion of much curiosity, though not very 
easy perhaps to determine, confronts us 
at the outset. How much of the form 
was essential to the life of these books, in 
the days when they possessed what may 
be called a corporeal, instead of, as at 
present, only a spiritual existence —in 
the days when * Clarissa Harlowe ” was to 
thousands of Englishmen what “ Waver- 
ley” was to the novel-reader of the early 
nineteenth century, or “ Adam Bede” to 
the novel-reader of twenty years ago? 
How much of the form, on the other hand, 
was mere dead weight and surplusage — 
not helping but hindering —a thing in 
spite, and not in right, of which these 
books were impatiently awaited and ea- 
gerly read? For the hasty opinion which 
treats everything distasteful to the mod- 
ern reader in their form as something 
which the contemporary reader prized, is 
of course a more or less gratuitous as- 
sumption. We ourselves tolerate many 
things in our favorite authors which we 
wish away. Many of us would like Dick- 
ens better without his often forced and 
artificial sentiment. Still more of us 
would be well content—in her later 
books, at any rate—with less of the 
waterlogging ballast of George Eliot’s 
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physiologico-psychology. Our posterity, 
therefore, will have no right to argue 
from Dickens’s fame that his séntiment 
was as generally valued as his humor, or 
from George Eliot’s fame, that her con- 
temporaries thought as highly of her sci- 
entific acquirements as they did of her 
satiric insight into character, and her 
original gift of creative imagination. And 
we ourselves have equally no right to as- 
sume that what may have been deduc- 
tions from the sum of Richardson’s claim 
upon his readers were actually additions 
thereto. All we know for certain on the 
matter is, that our great-grandfathers read 
and delighted in certain desperately pro- 
lix novels; it is too much to assume that 
they delighted in the prolixity for its own 
sake. We are often reminded, it is true, 
that our great-grandfathers lived in a 
leisurely age; but this is an explanation, 
which accounts rather for their capacities 
as readers than for their tastes. It may 
well be that inordinately long-winded 
books could only be tolerable in a lei- 
surely age. This, however, is equally 
true of long dinners, long whist, and 
other forms of indulgence or recreation; 
and it explains merely the possibility, and 
not the popularity, of one particular form 
of slow-moving amusement. Again, the 
more leisurely the age the greater, we 


should imagine, the tendency to sleep. 
Yet, if there is a well-authenticated fact 
connected with “ Clarissa Harlowe,” it is 
that the novel put to flight, instead of 


provoking, slumber. “ Right reason,” in 
short, and “the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in mankind,” as Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold would say, revolt from the hypothe- 
sis that any race of men can have pre- 
ferred to have a story in which they were 
deeply interested related to them at exces- 
sive length. For it is to be specially 
remembered that the most popular of 
Richardson’s romances was popular in 
respect of its story. It was not, or not 
mainly, by its moral lessons, by its pic- 
tures of manners, or by its analysis of 
character, that ** Clarissa Harlowe ” heid 
the public spell-bound: it was by its plot. 
The “town” wasin a fever—a_ slow 
fever, of course, but still a fever —of ex- 
citement to know whether the infamous 
Lovelace would succeed in his plot, and 
what would be the end of the unfortunate 
Clarissa; and itis not to be believed that 
mere diffuseness of narrative, mere ex- 
penditure of many words in relating 
events which might have been told in few 
words, would have been found endurable, 
or would, in fact, have beenendured. The 
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delay must have been in some sense or 
other artistic; the prolixity must have 
been felt to contribute something to the 
artistic result, in order not to have wholly 
destroyed the popularity of the story. 
The sense in which it was artistic may, to 
our present conceptions of art, be well- 
nigh unintelligible; the something which 
it contributed to the result, may to us be 
nothing, or worse than nothing. But it 
is surely irrational to suppose that the 
exterior form of Richardson’s novel —in 
which I include not only the mere length 
of the book from cover to cover, but its 
epistolary structure and whatever other 
drawbacks that structure to our present 
ways of thinking involves —could have 
seemed to its own public what it seems to 
us: viz., simply so much handicapping of 
the tale. There sust have been some 
reason other than the mere amount of his 
spare time which compelled the eigh- 
teenth-century reader to listen so patiently 
to a story of which he was so devouringly 
anxious to hear the end; there must have 
been some reason why he did not resent 
the author’s unusual, fidgetting, and in 
many, though not in all respects, undra- 
matic method of telling his story in the 
form of correspondence. Such is the con- 
clusion which ought to suggest itself on 
a@ priori grounds of probability, to all who 
have ever considered the matter with 
any degree of care; and it is, I may add, 
a conclusion which subsequent inquiry 
abundantly confirms. There is a reason 
and a good one for Richardson’s prolix- 
ity; it was in many respects the very se- 
cret of his power. But, unfortunately, it 
is a secret to the discovery of which there 
is no royal road ; for it would be uncandid 
to give so attractive a title to the only 
method of ascertaining it with which I am 
acquainted — that, namely, of reading the 
romances straight through from beginning 
to end. 

Richardson was not the first, as he will 
not be the last, man to discover his lit- 
erary powers in the use of them. When 
Sterne began “ Tristram Shandy ” he had 
assuredly but little idea of the artistic 
lengths to which his work was destined 
to carry him; and though the germ of 
“Clarissa” may have been, and of course 
in a certain sense must have been, latent 
in “* Pamela,” it was for all that appears 
as completely hidden trom the author of 
| the two works as from any of his readers. 
| No one, it may safely be said, could have 
|seen in the earlier book the promise of 
;the later. When Rivington and Osborne, 
| the booksellers, asked him — to quote Mr. 
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Stephen’s account of the fortuitous com- 
mencementof a great literary career — “ to 
write a volume of letters to suit the taste 
of country readers,” it was in the spirit 
of the moralist, and not at all in that of 
the artist, that he responded to the invi- 
tation. Half-way through the second vol- 
ume of “ Pamela,” he takes advantage of 
the disappearance of the heroine’s father 
and mother from the scene —at least as 
the sole correspondents of their daughter 
— to review his work and its objects; and 
we then see what are the qualities in it 
upon which he congratulates himself. It 
contains, he proudly assures us, morality, 
and excellent morality, for all. The fash- 
ionable libertine ‘“ may learn from it to 
prefer vice to virtue;” the proud and 
highborn may see “the deformity of un- 
reasonable passion ;” ‘ good clergymen ” 
will perceive from it that if they do their 
duty in despite of their “ proud patrons,” 
Providence will at last reward their piety ; 
the poor will learn that “ Providence never 
fails to reward their honesty and integ- 
rity ;”’ while the virtues inculcated by the 
example of the heroine herself, require a 
complete inventory divided into separate 
paragraphs for their examination. There 
is an encouraging moral for the “ poor 
deluded female ” who has the strength of 
mind to “stop at her first fault,” and a 
warning moral for her who pursues “ the 
wicked courses into which she was at first 
inadvertently drawn.” There are even 
lessons for “the upper servants of great 
families” in the behavior of three of the 
characters, and for the “lower servants ” 
of the same families in that of a fourth. 
In short, we are as good as told that the 
merit of the book is to be measured by 
the closeness of its resemblance to the 
didactics of the nursery. Nobody who 
reads it, says Richardson in effect, can 
afterwards plead ignorance of what hap- 
pened to “Don’t Care.” If he remains 
incorrigible in his naughtiness, and comes 
to a bad end in consequence, he will have 
himself alone to blame for it; the author 
of “ Pamela” has at least done his best 
to reclaim him. He has said to him in 
many volumes, “ Be good, for the good 
are always rewarded in this life; do not 
be wicked, for the wicked are always pun- 
ished here as well as hereafter.” What 
more could he do? 

That the facts of life decline to confirm 





of the book. The good sometimes pros- 
per of course in this life; but you cannot 
write a story in which they are always, 
and all of them, to prosper, without con- 
stantly offending against truth and prob- 
ability. Add to this, that the continual 
effort to find illustrations of morality 
everywhere, and to make the fortunes of 
all the characters in a novel subserve a 
didactic end, is pretty sure to end in throw- 
ing some of those characters into violent 
contradiction with themselves. This is 
notably exemplified in the case of Pame- 
la’s master, whose sudden conversion 
from a most uncompromising profligate 
into a consistent paragon of propriety — 
for we need not attach serious importance 
to the Platonic flirtation with the countess 
in his later married life —is hardly at- 
tempted to be made credible. These, 
however, though the most obvious, are 
far from being the only artistic faults of 
“ Pamela.” Itis hardly too much to say 
that it scarcely rises, in the working out 
of its plot any more than in its main con- 
ception, above the level of the nursery 
story. A romance of greater posthumous 
popularity has indirectly preserved the 
name of Pamela Andrews from oblivion, 
and few perhaps, even of those who have 
never opened a volume of Richardson, 
will need to be told that Pamela is a vir- 
tuous maidservant (as her brother Joseph 
was a virtuous footman), who successfully 
resists a series of the most determined, 
and at last even violent, attempts upon 
her virtue on the part of her master, and 
who, at last, so impresses him by her 
courage and constancy that he marries 
her, and, with the exception of one pass- 
ing cloud of jealousy, “ they live happily 
ever afterwards.” In such a story, with 
such a conclusion, there is nothing essen- 
tially ludicrous: it was reserved for Field- 
ing to perceive by the instantaneous light 
of humor, that it might be made exqui- 
sitely ludicrous by merely transposing the 
sexes of the tempter and the tempted. 
Why this should be so is a point in the 
psychology of ethics which does not im- 
mediately yield up its explanation; but 
the fact is unquestionable, as the reader 
may satisfy himself by comparing the 
famous scene between Joseph Andrews 
and Lady Booby with any of the scenes 
between Pamela and Mr. B. To speak 
the honest truth, however, it would have 


this comfortable gospel was apparently | been difficult for Fielding to outdo Rich- 
no more an objection from Richardson’s | ardson in absurdity; and “Joseph An- 
point of view than it is from that of the! drews,” as we all know, though commenced 


nurse; but to say this is, of course, 
enough to dispose of the artistic claims 


| 


as a caricature of “ Pamela,” departed very 
soon, and very widely, from the lines of 
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its model. But, while the story of “ Pa- 
mela” suffers as a story, from the slow- 
ness of movement which, in a less degree 
(though the slowness is even greater), 
injures that of Clarissa, the former hero- 
ine, unlike the latter, is herself as severe 
a sufferer as a heroine from the delay. 
Her figure, to begin with, is one which 
will not stand much de-romanticizing. 
Mrs. Pamela’s virtue, though no doubt 
quite sincere and genuine, is (as of course 
it should be) of a very soubrettish type, 
exceedingly, not to say pharisaically, self- 
conscious, not refined or elevated by the 
slightest admixture of delicacy, and obvi- 
ously associated with a very shrewd eye 
to the main chance. All this, of course, 
is true enough to nature; but truth to 
nature becomes useless unless it falls into 
the impartial hands of art. These human 
touches in Pamela’s character would have 
been invaluable to Richardson if he had 
cared to treat his heroine like an artist; 
but he wanted to treat her exclusively as 
amoralist. Her affinities with the wait- 
ing-maid of real life make her a more real 
and, therefore, a more interesting, if less 
heroic, figure; but Richardson, in order 
to make his moral lesson as impressive as 
possible, was in pursuit not of the inter- 
esting so much asthe heroic. He wanted 
an ideal waiting-maid, and nota real one, 
for his purpose; and these marks of very 
commonplace, and even rather vulgar, 
realism, only serve therefore to make the 
ideal figure, on its lofty moral pedestal, a 
little ridiculous. Above all, they combine 
with the inartistic slowness of movement 
in the story, and its weak invention of 
incident, to destroy a great part of the 
reader’s sympathy with the heroine, and 
even to suggest the suspicion which Rich- 
ardson undoubtedly never intended to 
arouse, that she is a person of rather a 
designing disposition. “ How is this?” 
the reader feels tempted to ask. “Here 
is a young woman who is evidently per- 
fectly well able to take care of herself, 
and who remains under circumstances of 
the most dangerous character for her 
chastity, exposed to the constant solicita- 
tions and even assaults of her master. 
Of course we are given to understand 
that she is under physical duress; but as 
a matter of fact the restraint is very often 
of the feeblest and most inefficient kind. 
On one occasion Pamela, by her own ad- 
mission, might have walked straight out 
of the house and away, and was only re- 
strained from doing so by the fact that 
there was a bull (who had injured the 
cook-maid under circumstances unstated) 


in a paddock which she would have to 
cross to make her escape. On another 
occasion there is absolutely no impedi- 
ment to her flight, and though she is in- 
deed followed and seized in the act of 
getting over a stile which alone divides 
her from liberty, the unexplained deliber- 
ation of her movements is solely account- 
able for her capture.” In short, upona 
careful review of the whole circumstances, 
the reader finds it hard to avoid the sus- 
picion that it is calculation, and not timid- 
ity, which keeps Pamela a prisoner; that 
she sees a chance of inducing the infatu- 
ated Mr. B. to marry her, and that gam- 
bling for a stake so high she is prepared 
to make some very dangerous ventures 
indeed. 

This idea was of course very far from 
Richardson’s intention to suggest, and it 
is a fault in his characterization and story- 
telling that the reader feels persuaded 
that it is just the idea which would pos- 
sess all but the exceptionally charitable 
spectators of Pamela’s trials in actual life. 
But there is also little merit in the delin- 
eation of the other characters in the story. 
Lady Davers, with whom most care has 
apparently been taken, is a coarsely and 
crudely executed portrait; and there isa 
want of reality about both the good Mrs. 
Jervis and the infamous Mrs. Jewkes. 
Mr. B.’s return to virtue, again, is cele- 
brated with an exaggeration which was 
due in part to Richardson’s dourgeots rev- 
erence for “the quality,” a characteristic 
which sometimes amusingly, and some- 
times irritatingly, deranges both the bal- 
ance of his ethical judgment and his sense 
of artistic propriety. Inthe case of Mr. 
B, it is most comically displayed. It is 
quite obviously felt by all the characters 
in the story, and by the author himself, 
that repentance is very condescending on 
the part of a“ gentleman of good estate ;” 
and that with a “ place” in two counties, 
the ambition to secure a third in heaven 
is highly creditable to an English squire. 
Mr. B. is greatly praised for having aban- 
doned a course of profligacy which most 
other men of equal rank and fortune, we 
are given to understand, would have pur- 
sued consistently throughout life; and 
those who surround him are unwearied in 
their laudations of his new-found virtue. 
No doubt the accumulation of all these 
honors on the repentant libertine’s head 
is due not wholly to social servility but in 
part to moral purpose; but for the merits 
of the romance from this point of view 
there is not much to be said. Coleridge, 
| who speaks on such a point with even 
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more than his wonted critical authority, 
has expressed his opinion on a compar- 
ison between “Joseph Andrews” and 
“Pamela” that the former is the more 
moral work of the two. It would be 
difficult, I think, for any candid modern 
reader of the two romances tocontest this 
judgment. Excellent as Richardson’s in- 
tentions were both towards servant maids 
and country squires in composing the 
story, it seems to me quite certain that a 
careful and sympathetic study of it would, 
in the vast majority of cases, prove most 
unedifying to either. 

“Clarissa Harlowe” has more preten- 
sions to plot, in the sense of invented 
incident and situation, than “ Pamela;” 
but its central motive is of a no less sim- 
ple kind. Itis,in fact, the story of Pamela 
reversed, ‘“ Pamela’s” alternative title is 
“ Virtue Rewarded,” and virtue in “ Cla- 
rissa Harlowe” is not, except in the 
spiritual sense, rewarded, but defeated, 
outwitted, betrayed. The virtuous hero- 
ine is not permitted, as in the earlier 
romance, to escape the wiles of the se- 
ducer, and reap the moral reward of her 
firmness in his conversion to the paths 
of virtue, and its material recompense 
in a splendid establishment and a coach- 
and-six. On the contrary, she is con- 
demned to fall a victim to his vile mach- 
inations, and proudly rejecting all his of- 
fers of atonement, to sink broken-hearted 
into an early grave. The superior dra- 
matic possibilities of this story compared 
with that of ‘* Pamela” are evident, and 
Richardson owed much to their stimulus. 
They brought out his powers as an artist 
by compelling him in a great measure to 
drop the ré/e of the moralist. He was as 
anxious to preach as ever; but the exi- 
gencies of his narrative do not permit 
him to ascend the pulpit so often or 
to remain: there so long. “Be virtuous 
and you will be happy,” is in a certain 
sense the preacher’s text in both cases; 
but in “Clarissa” the virtuous have to 
wear their happiness “with a difference ” 
which it is difficult to explain without 
frequently descending the pulpit-stairs. 
Happiness in “ Clarissa” has to do with- 
out its coach-and-six and its splendid es- 
tablishment; nay, it has to part company, 
one by one, with all the external condi- 
tions of human well-being — home, par- 
ents, family, friends, material comforts, 
reputation, and, finally, life itself; and | 
yet, in the strength of a pure heart and 
a quiet conscience, to maintain itself un- 
conquered to the end. This demands a 





far more difficult and subtle exposition of 


the be-virtuous-and-you-will-be-happy text 
than it receives or needs in “ Pamela;” 
and it is one which the moralist requires 
the artist’s assistance to enforce. Any- 
body can see why Pamela should be hap- 
py; hercontentment is as comprehensible 
to the simplest reader as was virtue upon 
£5,000 a year to Becky Sharp. But Cla- 
rissa’s happiness under her misfortunes 
is not to be taken on trust from the pulpit, 
or to be made credible to the congrega- 
tion by even the most earnest thumping 
of the velvet cushion. It lies deeper than 
the superficial blessedness of Pamela, and 
the preacher must go deeper to find it for 
us and to show it tous. It is an inward 
peace of the heart and to exhibit it the 
heart must be laid bare. In other words 
the romancist must here cease to preach, 
and begin to dissect. He must desist 
from mere reiteration in various forms of 
pulpit rhetoric that virtue alone is true 
happiness, and attempt to convince us of 
the fact by furnishing as with the expla- 
nation. He must endeavor by minute 
analysis of his hapless-happy heroine’s 
emotions to show us that they are the 
natural outcome of causes whose presence 
and potency in the minds of human beings 
our own moral consciousness will attest. 
It would, of course, be far too much to 
say that Richardson is uniformly success- 
ful in the endeavor. Neither his genius 
nor his method were fitted for the achieve- 
ment of such uniform success. Being 
before all things a preacher of morals, he 
cannot refrain from making his characters 
preach to us in their own persons, when 
they should be simply revealing to us 
their own thoughts and feelings, and leav- 
ing us to draw the moral for ourselves. 
And while the bent of Richardson’s genius 
thus militates against his complete artistic 
success, the peculiar vices of his method 
exercise an even more injurious effect 
upon his work. His letter-writers are so 
terribly long-winded, so mercilessly prolix, 
that they cannot be expected to confine 
themselves solely to their proper work of 
self-disclosure and self-portraiture. Like 
garrulous witnesses, they favor their jury 
of readers with a vast amount of matter 
which is in no sense evidence. When 
Clarissa, for example, should be telling us 
minutely what she feels, and specifically 
why she feels it, she is continually lapsing 
into mere general allegations that her 
mind is at peace, with the addition of the 
pulpit platitude that the minds of the vir- 
tuous always are. The thing is so, she 
tells us, because it must be so. But in 
any well-conducted trial of the issue, does 
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virtue insure happiness, ay or no? 
Harlowe would have found herself being 
perpetually “stopped by the court.” She 
may say, “I feel happy,” and that is evi- 
dence as far as it goes, though it does not 
gofar. She may add: “I feel proud of 
my fortitude and of my superiority to my 
betrayer,— conscious that the outrage 
inflicted upon my body has left my soul 
unsullied —awed and impressed by per- 
ceiving that the victor is more abashed 
and perturbed by his triumph than I, the 
vanquished, by my defeat; and it is in the 
sum of these emotions (which obviously 
only the virtuous could feel) that my hap- 
piness consists.” All that is evidence, 
too, and of a very important kind. But 
when the witness persists in repeating the 
formula, “I am happy because I am vir- 
tuous,” the presiding judge would be 
bound to check her with the polite but 
firm correction, “ That, madam, is for the 
jury. It is for them to decide whether 
your happiness is the result of virtue, or 
of conceit, callousness, insanity, I know 
not what.” But though Clarissa is un- 
doubtedly too apt to encroach in this 
manner on the jurisdiction of the reader, 
it must be admitted that she makes out 
her case at last to his complete satisfac- 
tion. We end by believing as thoroughly 
in her happiness as in her virtue, and by 


feeling that it fully responds to our own 
conceptions of the natural and the true. 
She starts, however, with considerable 


personal advantages over Pamela. She 
is altogether a more sympathetic and at- 
tractive figure, to begin with, simpler and 
more refined, of a higher dignity and del- 
icacy, of a far more unconscious purity — 
a “lady” by nature, in fact, which “ Mrs. 
Pamela” neither is nor of course was 
intended to be, nor could, without injury 
to the story, have been made. And Cla- 
rissa also is morally of a far more sin- 
cere and genuine stuff than her predeces- 
sor in fiction. Both, to be sure, are 
prigs: they have to be made so, in order 
that they may deliver Richardson’s moral 
reflections in Richardson’s language. But 
Clarissa, far more often than Pamela, 
takes the pen from Richardson’s hand, 
and writes, not what the preacher would 
have her utter, but what it is given her to 
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mouthpiece of moral commonplaces. But 
|as the story draws towards its tragic 
| close, the need of any such mental act of 
| dissociation less frequently occurs. We 
have more and more of the natural wom- 
an and less and Jess of the sermonizing 
automaton, more and more of Clarissa 
Harlowe and less and less of Clarissa 
| Richardson. The presence of her cre- 
ator’s hand is still, indeed, too plainly 
perceived; the faults of his method still 
too intrusively assert themselves. The 
“linked sweetness ” of the tale of woe is 
decidedly too “long drawn out;” the 
sorrows of the death-stricken heroine are 
dwelt upon and elaborated beyend all 
measure, and their portrayal is marred in 
one instance —that of her preparation of 
her coffin —by an artistic blunder of a 
truly Jamentable kind. But by many a 
touch of authentic human pathos, of true 
womanly gentleness and heroism, the fig- 
ure of the slowly dying maiden — zapévog 
azapbevog — wins its way to our hearts; and 
| though time and change may have decreed 
that it shall never again so deeply stir the 
| emotions of mankind as it once was wont 
to stir them, yet we shall, I think, even the 
coldest of us, find sufficient excuse for 
the freely flowing tears of a past gener- 
ation in the moistened eyes of our own. 
Still it would be scarcely true to say 
that the power of the romance over our 
sympathies is wholly or perhaps even 
mainly due to the isolated realization of 
the heroine. It is largely by force of 
contrast that the individuality and the 
|career of Clarissa are made impressive. 
She owes much, very much, to her foil in 
the person of Lovelace. He is her mak- 
ing in the novel, as in life he was her un- 
doing; and even if the victim were a far 
less winning and sympathetic figure than 
she is, she would derive a sufficiency by 
reflected interest from her association 
with a character which has been set be- 
fore us with such masterly vigor of por- 
traiture as Richardson has bestowed upon 
the lineaments of her betrayer. But be- 
fore entering upon the analysis of this, so 
immeasurably the highest achievement of 
| the author’s genius, it is necessary to give 
'a brief outline of the plot of this once 


| 
| famous story. 











utter out of the deepest depths of a hu-| Clarissa Harlowe is the daughter of an 
man heart. We get to recognize in her| English country gentleman of good for- 
case, as we never do in that of the self-| tune and repute, but of a cold, hard, des- 
conscious waiting-maid, that she is sel-| potic temperament, a man not altogether 
dom, if ever, a prig on her own account. | destitute, perhaps, of paternal affection, 
We learn to regard her in a double aspect, | but possessed with the most extravagant 
and mentally to dissociate the living, | notions —extravagant, surely, even for 
breathing, suffering woman from the mere | those days —of the rights of paternal 
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authority. His wife is a kind-hearted and 
affeetionate, but contemptibly weak and 
submissive, woman, too fond of her 
daughter to join without remorse in op- 
pressing her, and too mueh afraid of her 
husband to make any effective protest 
against it. The couple, in short, form a 
pretty exact replica of the father and 
mother of the heroine of “ Aylmer’s 
Field.” Add to these a surly, ill-condi- 
tioned brother, and an envious and spite- 
ful sister, the willing accomplices of the 
parental design against Clarissa’s peace, 
together with two uncles, the indifferent 
spectators of its execution, and the do- 
mestic circle iscomplete. Circumstances 
combine with the characters of Clarissa’s 
family to prepare her unhappy fate. Her 
grandfather has earned for her the ill-will 
of her kindred by passing over them in 
his will, and constituting her the heiress 
of a small property which would have 
made her independent of them, but of 
which, from exaggerated notions of filial 
respect, she declines to take possession 
except with the willing assent of her 
parents. Her sister, Arabella, bears a 
special grudge against her as the involun- 
tarily successful rival, to whom Lovelace, 
for a time the pretended suitor of Ara- 
bella, had always meant to transfer, and 
at the beginning of the story does in fact 
transfer, his addresses. These conditions 
given, we manifestly need nothing more 
than the appearance on the scene of a 
suitor whom Clarissa detests, and whom 
her father is resolved to force upon her, in 
order to establish the groundwork of the 
domestic tragedy which is to follow. Pro- 
found as is Clarissa’s filial piety, it is 
unequal to the sacrifice which her parents 
demand of her. She persists in her re- 
jection of the odious De Solmes, although 
the harshest measures are resorted to by 
her father tocompel her submission. She 
is degraded from her position as house- 
keeper to the family; her keys are taken 
away from her; she is confined to her 
room a close prisoner; and a tender- 
hearted maidservant, who had assisted 
her mistress to maintain a clandestine cor- 
respondence with the only female friend 
she possesses, having been detected and 
dismissed, she is for a time cut off from 
all communication with the outer world. 
Lovelace, however, finds means of re- 
opening a correspondence with her; and 
as her persecutions verge upon the intol- 
erable, his solicitations naturally approach 
the irresistible. Driven at last to des- 
peration by the near approach of the day 
nixed for the detested marriage, Clarissa 
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agrees to accept Lovelace’s pretended 
offer of escort to the house of one of his 
female relatives, who he had declared 
would give her refuge. With this one 
false step begins that series of misfor- 
tunes and indignities to which the un- 
happy girl at last succumbs. Lovelace’s 
promise was, of course, a mere trick to 
get Clarissa into his power. Instead of 
taking her to her supposed destination, he 
conveys her to the house of a certain in- 
famous Mrs. Sinclair, where she remains 
at first willingly and in ignorance of the 
character of the place, afterwards under 
duress. She once makes her escape, but 
only to be followed and recaptured ; and at 
last the crime which her villanous lover 
has striven with such merciless determina- 
tion to commit is, by force, accoinplished. 
His triumph, however, is fatal alike to 
his victim and to himself. Smitten with 
remorse, or with as near an approach to 
that emotion as his nature is capable of 
feeling, Clarissa’s betrayer entreats her to 
forgive him and become his wife; but it 
is then too late. She too deeply *de- 
spises the wretch who could rob himself 
of his wife’s virtue,” and as soon as she 
is freed from her captivity she secludes 
herself altogether from the world. But 
her sufferings have broken her heart, and 
she pines slowly away and dies, unrecon- 
ciled to her family, and attended in her 
last moments only by a repentant friend of 
Lovelace’s, John Belford, and her cousin, 
Colonel Morden, by whose hand her per- 
secutor ultimately falls. 

The imperfections of this story are 
plain enough upon its face, and they are 
made yet more conspicuous by the man- 
ner of its telling. To begin with, the 
plot is exposed to the capital objection, 
that while it professes to be thoroughly 
realistic, it is from the point of view of 
real life preposterous. It is not so much 
an improbable as an impossible one; the 
sufferings of Clarissa are as those of an 
imprisoned princess in a fairy tale; the 


cruelty and power of Lovelace is as that 


of the giant or ogre of the same order of 
fable. Young “bloods” may have been 
very masterful and daring in mid-eigh- 
teenth century; wrongful acts may have 
been less easily and quickly brought to 
light in those days than in these of the 
penny press; wealth and wickedness may 
have been less hopelessly overmatched in 
a contest with the law than they are now. 
But after all, the liberty of the subject 
could not have been quite so much at the 
mercy even of an equally determined and 


_far more ingenious plotter than Lovelace, 
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as was Clarissa’s. Even for women of 
humbler rank, the law was not of a pres- 
ence so inaccessible as it seems to be in 
this romance; even for them there were 
courts and attorneys, and a Habeas Cor- 
pus Act; but that Miss Harlowe, a “ per- 
son of condition,” a young lady well 
known in the county society among which 
she lived, with at least one fast friend in 
Miss Howe, and through her a maie ally in 
Mr. Hickman, should have remained so 
long a helpless captive, is simply incredi- 
ble. Her gaoler, it is to be observed, takes 
no pains to conceal himself from the world. 
He moves freely enough in society during 
the progress of his vile conspiracy; and 
Richardson even invents the monstrous 
incident of his meeting and conversing 
(in no very amiable spirit, it is true) with 
the very family of his victim at the house 
of acommon friend. The notion of his 
going about for weeks and months in this 
way unmolested, is surely too gross an 
excess of a realistic romancer’s privi- 
leges of invention. It is perfectly cer- 
tain that in real life a piece of paper would 
have been very promptly handed to this 
all-subduing gentleman, on which he would 
have found “Robert Lovelace’? com- 


manded by George. II. to “have in our 
court before us at Westminster immedi- 
ately on receipt of this our writ, the body 


of Clarissa Harlowe being detained under 
your custody, with the day and cause of 
her being taken and detained.” This, 
however, is of course the least of the 
consequences with which Clarissa’s perse- 
cutor would have been threatened. Love- 
lace, as Mr. Stephen points out, “has 
every conceivable motive, including the 
desire to avoid hanging,” for wishing to 
obtain his victim’s forgiveness. He had, 
in fact, been guilty of a capital crime, 
and, what is more, against no obscure 
and powerless person. Indeed, it is more 
than probable that in actual life both 
“Captain”? Lovelace and his lieutenants, 
Mowbray, De Tourville, and the other 
scoundrels, would have swung together 
on Tyburn tree. 

There is another improbability, how- 
ever, in the story, besides that of plot; 
there is in the realistic sense of the word 
an improbability of character also in the 
person of Lovelace. Considered as a se- 
rious picture of the fashionable libertine, 
the thoroughly abandoned “fine gentle- 
man” of his day, the character is, of 
course, a monstrosity. The truth is that 
Richardson had as little actual knowledge 
of the class whom he thus caricatured, as 
the modern lady novelist has of the dear, 
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delightful, wicked Guardsman, whose 
prowess in the fields of love and war she 
similarly exaggerates. Men are of course 
aware that no flesh-and blood officer of 
the Household Brigade is at once so prof- 
ligate, so strong, so handsome, so daring 
a rider to hounds, so masterly a whist- 
player, and the wearer of such costly 
dressing-gowns, as are the irresistible he- 
roes of the lady’s novel; and many of 
Richardson’s contemporaries must doubt- 
less have felt the same about Lovelace. 
The quiet little bookseller evidently took 
a sort of trembling, delicious pleasure in 
the elaboration and contemplation of the 
superhuman wickedness of his fine gen- 
tleman. His heartlessness, his cynicism, 
his brutality and audacity, are individually 
worked up to an almost incredible pitch, 
and are quite incredible in combination. 
We may be perfectly assured, and may 
congratulate human nature on the assur- 
ance, that no such man as Lovelace ever 
existed. But this is no objection to the 
story from the imaginative point of view. 
It is not less certain, I should think, that 
no such man as Iago ever existed; con- 
sidered from the point of view of actual- 
ity, we cannot accept him as a faithful 
picture of an “ancient” in the Venetian 
army. But Iago, though beyond the 
range of the actual, is a masterpiece of 
imaginative truth, and so, and in a scarcely 
less degree, is Lovelace. The reason 
why the “monster,” “faultless” or the 
reverse, of the inferior artist offends us 
is, not because his vices and virtues are 
idealized to excess, but because they do 
not seem to be the vices and virtues of 
humanity atall. It is not that they shock 
us 72 degree, but that we do not recognize 
them zz kind. It is far otherwise, how- 
ever, with Richardson’s Lovelace. Vil- 
lain as he is, we see how he has become 
so, and we perceive that it has been 
through the morbid hypertrophy of very 
common, and in most men very ‘venial, 
foibles. Hardly an act of treachery, how- 
ever black, or of cruelty, however brutal, 
is wrought by him; hardly a sally of dia- 
bolical cynicism, or a cry of heartless 
triumph escapes him, which cannot be 
traced to the simple passion of egotism, 
in one or other of its two forms of selfish- 
ness and vanity. His attractive and re- 
pulsive qualities are all of a piece, and 
are all woven of the stuff of his self-love. 
His good-humor, his gaiety, his savoir 
faire, his fascination even for the people 
who dislike him, are all born of his desire 
to gratify himself; while, on the other 
hand, we see that his egotism is doubly 
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the parent of his crimes, in prompting 
him to their commission, and in partially 
blinding him, cynic though he is, to their 
full enormity. There is an admirable 
subtlety in the way in which Richardson 
shows the secret workings of Lovelace’s 
ever-active selfishness and his unsleeping 
vanity even in his momentary outbursts 
of remorse. His letters are full of 
touches of perfectly natural, yet perfectly 
unconscious, self-disclosure; and from 
end to end, in fact, his imaginative reality, 
to use a phrase which is only apparently 
self-contradictory, is consistently and 
most skilfully sustained. 

It would be allowing too much, how- 
ever, to the third of Richardson’s ro- 
mances, “ Sir Charles Grandison,” to say 
that it reaches the same level of ideal 
portraiture as “Clarissa Harlowe.” In 
delineating, at the request of his friends, 
as he tells us, “the man of true honor,” 
in the person of this irreproachable bar- 
onet, Richardson had no such dramatic 
contrast to inspire him as in his second 
and greatest romance. Sir Hargrave Pol- 


lexfen is but a commonplace and vulgar 
foil to the virtues of the hero, and there 
is no thread of pathos or of tragedy run- 
ning through the story, or indeed appear- 
ing in it, except episodically, to give play 


to the author’s strongest powers. Sir 
Charles Grandison shows himself a man 
of true honor in eight volumes; and that 
is about all that can be said of the ro- 
mance. Unlike “ Clarissa,” its narrative 
cannot be said to hang fire through the 
diffuseness of the narrator’s method; for 
in strictness of language it contains no 
narrative at all. ‘Why, sir,” once ex- 
claimed Dr. Johnson, “if you were to 
read Richardson for the story, you would 
hang: yourself ;” and “Sir Charles Gran- 
dison,” far more avowedly than its prede- 
cessors, dispenses with plot and relies 
upon the analysis and exhibition of char- 
acter alone. But it illustrates, though in 
a less degree than “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
the points insisted upon at the outset of 
these remarks. The diligent reader of 
either, and especially of “Clarissa,” can 
hardly fail to be enlightened as to the true 
import and value of Richardson’s relent- 
Jess prolixity. He will no longer suppose 
it to be a mere accident of the author’s 
literary manner or mental constitution. 
His public may have only tolerated it out 
of regard for certain other qualities of 
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Richardson’s which were not to be en- 
joyed except in its company; but uncon- 
sciously they profited by it. . The faithful 
but exhausted reader, as he closes one of 
these long-drawn romances, and reflects 
upon it, will undoubtedly be forced to ac- 
knowledge that their length is of their 
essence; that extraordinarily diffuse as 
they are, they contain comparatively little 
matter which could be fairly rejected as 
surplusage, and that Richardson and his 
art being what they were, his romances 
would not have been the better, but the 
worse, for any abridgement of their length. 
This is not to say, of course, that the art 
is of the highest kind. Undoubtedly 
there would be higher creative genius and 
greater delineative skill in achieving, by 
half a-dozen masterly touches, what Rich- 
ardson only contrives to accomplish by 
the patient multiplications of thousands 
of minute strokes. But to only a few of 
the great creators and great literary crafts- 
men of the world has it been given to 
produce great work by the former method; 
and it would be irrational to complain of 
any lesser artist that he possesses it not. 
It is only when a Diderot’s extravagance 
forces us to the comparison that we need 
remind ourselves or others that Richard- 
son is not Shakespeare. At other times 
it should be enough for us that he uses 
his own literary instruments to the best 
advantage, and gets the utmost out of his 
method that it will yield; and no one, I 
think, who steadily and manfully submits 
himself to a course of Richardson will 
question that he does. He has no “ mo- 
ments,” as the slang of dramatic criticism 
has it; there are no flashes of inspiration 
in his work; no sudden and happy strokes 
of descriptive genius which seem to do 
the work of a chapter in a line. There 
is hardly any sensible exertion of power, 
and at any given instant no visible growth 
of result. But by dint of sheer iteration, 
he succeeds in producing the effect he 
desires. 


Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed spe cadendo. 


And though the drip-drip of that inter- 
minable correspondence is to some men 
soporific, to others maddening, and tedi- 
ous, it must be admitted, to all, the reader 
will nevertheless find, when the drops 
have at last ceased to fall, that they have 
channelled sharp and deep impressions 
on the tablet of the mind. 

H. D. TRAILL. 





A RECOLLECTION 


From Temple Bar. 

A RECOLLECTION OF THE RIVIERA. 

I FIRST saw Mrs. Wiener at the table 
d’héte of the Hétel des lles Britanniques 
at Cannes. Mrs. Wiener, though the 
name is now so familiar to me, still sounds 
queer — Wiener being a foreign appella- 
tion, seems in my un-German ears to go 
more comfortably with madame. Ma- 
dame Wiener runs so much more easily. 
But she never would allow that —if 
“Frau” was withheld by her English 
friends, “then please call me like one of 
yourselves,” she would say, “and not as 
if I were a Frenchwoman.” 

We were about sixty at dinner that 
evening; just the mixed company that 
one sees at those Cannes hotels —a few 
nice people and a great many nasty ones 
—a sprinkling of many nationalities, but 
the English heavily preponderating. Mrs. 
Wiener sat next to me, and on her other 
side was her husband. Greasy soup and 
that disgrace to the finny tribe, /oup de 
mer, had not taken the edge off my ap- 
petite, and I was looking forward with 
interest to the entrée, which, under the 
promising title of pa/é de pigeons, bade 
fair to be an improvement on the previous 
dishes. I was however the last to be 
served, and presently glancing past Mrs. 


Wiener I discovered that my chance of 
obtaining any of the delicacy had van- 
ished. Its dimensions, rapidly decreasing, 
had reached Mr. Wiener, and he calmly 
put upon his plate all that remained — 
just enough for three people, as our host 


had apparently calculated. His wife 
seemed to consider this a most proper 
and natural proceeding; but catching a 
disgusted glance from me, “Ach,” she 
said, “you must excuse that Dammie 
takes all the pigeon pie; it is so good for 
him!” So it might have been; but I 
thought that a little of it would have been 
good for me too after my long journey. I 
was speedily consoled, however; a low 
roar of disappointment from * Dummie” 
fixed all eyes upon him. Heedless of the 
public attention, he engaged in a loud and 
animated altercation with the German 
head waiter; one long, thin hand held a 
fork aloft in the air, upon which was 
poised not a limb of savory pigeon, but a 
thick slice of cold mutton — and the other 
hand pointed to his plate, upon which 
companion slices reposed. I! did not 
understand the idiomatic German which 
ensued, but what had happened was only 
too plain. The pigeon had fallen short, 
and cold mutton had been hastily substi- 
tuted to eke it out, 
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In a few weeks the mixed society in 
the hotel had broken itself up into little 
cliques. We, “the nice people,” as we 
fondly and exclusively called ourselves, 
had made the “nasty” people understand 
that we did not want to have anything to 
do with them; that we did not desire con- 
versations with them in the garden, where, 
for the sake of the air and the glorious 
sunshine, we often established ourselves 
with our work and books; that we did 
not care to drive with the wealthier of 
them in the smart carriages, of which, 
with Delpiano’s permission, they were the 
possessors for the season; in fact, that 
even salutations on the staircase were not 
agreeable to us. 

But Mrs. Wiener set these unspoken 
rules at defiance. We all adored her, and, 
making much of her, would have kept her 
to ourselves. “ But I am not Sévres por- 
celaine like you are,” she said to me one 
day; “1 am only a homely little bit of 
Delft.” And she was just as sweet and 
civil to Mrs. Lehmann, the fat Jewish 
wife of a New York hatter, as she was to 
me, the daughter of an Irish peer. 

We used to have little tea-parties in one 
another’s salons in those days. I am told 
that Cannes has now greatly altered, and 
the society having become like that of a 
large city, has affected even the hotels; 
but in the time of which I am speaking it 
was a sociable, countrified sort of a place, 
and a little scandal at afternoon tea, or at 
a quiet luncheon party, was our principal 
excitement. 

One afternoon a few friends were sip- 
ping my orange-pekoe, “ Dummie” and 
Mrs. Wiener among the number. By the 
way, I have never to this day discovered 
why she called him Dummie; Wilhelm 
was his name. He was a tall, slight, dark 
man, very delicate, rather good-looking, 
and entirely absorbed in taking care of 
himself. 

Miss Reynolds —a stout, solemn girl 
of eighteen who seemed to look upon life 
as made for practising, and who for eight 
hours a day steadily plodded through 
right-hand scales, left-hand scales, scales 
with both hands together, five-finger ex- 
ercises and shakes, to the torture and 
despair of her neighbors — had just risen 
from the piano where she had accom- 
panied our conversation for the last quar- 
ter of an hour with a dreary sonata. 
There was a pause for a moment — one’s 
little jremarks always seem to flow so 
much more comfortably under the shelter 
of music— when Dummie turned to me 
and said, — 
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“ You should ask my wife to sing.” 

“] shall be delighted,” I cried, “and I 
would have asked her long ago, but I had 
no idea that Mrs. Wiener sang.” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, “I sing very 
well indeed —but not much now, for 
Dummie does not always like it. I will 
fetch my music.” And off she ran, re- 
turning in a few moments with an armful. 
“T will sing you a Swedish love-song,” 
she said. 

The other day I saw that Madame 
Nilsson was to sing that same song at St. 
James’s Hall; and for the sake of old rec- 
ollections I went to hear it. The great 
prima-donna held her audience enthralled, 
and was compelled by a unanimous encore 
torepeat it. But I do not think she sang 
that little song more artistically than when 
I first heard it in my tiny, bright, amber 
satin salon at the Hotel des Iles Britan- 
niques ; and the lovely voice, though per- 
haps more powerful, was not sweeter or 
more perfect in its timbre than my dear 
Mrs. Wiener’s. I can see her now as she 
rose from the piano and stood smiling at 
our astonishment. 

She was a little above the middle height, 
with a fairly good figure, and a face which, 
insignificant at the first glance, grew upon 
one in the most wonderful manner. The 


jaws and chin were square, the mouth 
large, the nose straight but too short, the 
intelligent blue eyes spoilt by light, almost 
white, eyelashes, the fair hair plentiful 
and growing well upon her forehead. But 
such a beautiful expression —calm and 


bright. I will tell her story as she told it 
to me one day as we sat chatting under 
the orange-trees of the hotel garden. 

“JT was quite a young girl when Dum- 
mie saw me first,” said she. By the way, 
have I mentioned that she was a Swede 
and he a German? “I had led a quiet 
life with my dear parents, always working 
very hard to make the most of the lessons 
they could give me, for they were very 
poor. It was a great thing when I was 
allowed to have twelve English lessons. 
Ach! how I did work! I thought of noth- 
ing but English, when I walked, when I 
ate, when I dressed myself. And how 
glad I am now! for so many of my good 
friends ali over the world have been En- 
glish. My singing — that went on always. 
And one day, Dummie, who had come to 
Sweden for a visit in the summer, heard 
me sing; and he said to the friend who 
was with him, ‘ That is my wife!’ And 
how happy we were when we were mar- 
ried and went home to settle in Dresden, 
where his dear mother and all his rela- 
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tions live! But we had not been in our 
little house three months when Dummie 
was taken ill with the small-pox. O, but 
it was terrible! He was soill. I nursed 
him very carefully; but as he was getting 
better a little cold settled on his lungs. 
That is now eight years ago, and he has 
been an invalid ever since. With care he 
may live years and years; but any daya 
chill may take him from me, who love him 
so dearly. Every summer we go home to 
a little apartment in Dresden ; and every 
autumn when the leaves begin to fall we 
come south like the swallows : sometimes 
to Algiers, sometimes to Madeira, some- 
times to Nice —wherever Dummie fan- 
cies.” 

“ And you,” I asked, “ how do you like 
such a wandering life?” 

“Oh, for myself there is nothing I 
should like so much as to live quietly in 
one place with Dummie, and to have kind 
friends about us. I should love to have 
a house of my own, and I would take such 
pride in having everything so neat and 
nice! I ama regular old housewife at 
heart. But that can never be. All I 
think of is how to keep my dear husband 
with me; and it is always before my eyes 
that one day I shall be left alone. But I 
never let him see that, for the doctors 
say everything must be bright for him; 
bright sunshine, change of scene, and al- 
ways a bright companion.” 

And so she always was a bright com- 
panion; it was not often that she spoke 
as she did to me that afternoon. She 
was generally occupied in amusing Dum. 
mie, in one way or another. It was very 
funny to see them together; he made me 
really cross with him, he was so ungrate- 
ful; but one could not help laughing, all 
the same. 

‘And I like you when you laugh,” he 
remarked to me one day, “ you make nice 
big eyes. You are not like Maia; she 
screws hers up when she laughs, and with 
her white eyelashes they look such ugly 
little slits.” Which comparison Maia did 
not in the least resent, but looked upon it 
as an excellent joke. 

At Easter I had a great pleasure. My 
nephew arrived in Cannes to spend a 
month of his leave with me; I was then, 
as now, so proud and fond of him. I 
don’t think I have ever seen a handsomer 
young fellow; perfectly made, with regu- 
lar features, bright china-blue eyes and 
yellow hair and moustache. His adoring 
aunt and godmother took leave of her 
senses where he was concerned, Glad 


| though I was to have him with me, I was 
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much exercised in my mind as to how to 
amuse him. Young men from a crack 
cavalry regiment were rare in that man- 
less region ; and so were their pet occupa- 
tions too. Little excursions to Nice and 
in among the Alpes Maritimes seemed 
very small excitements to offer Charlie; 
and | did not urge him to frequent Monte 
Carlo, having an old maid’s horror of 
gambling. But to my intense delight the 
dear boy took most kindly to all my little 
ways of passing the time; he declared 
that the mere transition from bitter east) 
winds and frosts —for Easter fell early 
that year — to blue sky and steady sun- 
shine, made existence a pleasure; that 
my little donkey trips among the pine- 
clad hills were the jolliest picnics at 
which he had ever assisted; and that the 
quiet evenings in my comfortable salon, 
to which my friends were welcome, were 
all that he cared for after a day spent io 
the open air. 

I had frightful misgivings when he had 
been with me a few days about a young 
Dutch countess, staying with her mother 
in the hotel. She was a very handsome 
girl, and most amusing; she and Charlie 
struck up a desperate flirtation from the 
moment they set eyes upon one another. 
My first thought was one of delight. 
“She will help me to make Charlie’s 


visit a pleasant one,” I said to myself; 
and accordingly invited Mademoiselle 
van Baérle to join our little party upon 


all occasions. But I soon repented me of 
my rashness. The fair countess was 
clever and most accomplished; a perfect 
linguist like all her nation, and a jolly, 
good-tempered girl; but her fastness, and 
her truly awful knowledge of the wicked- 
nesses of the wicked world,and her mad 
love of excitement at any cost! I shud- 
dered as I thought what might be the 
consequence of my carelessness, and pic- 
tured my sister’s distress if such a daugh- 
ter-in-law were presented her. Then I 
tried my best to drop her out of our plans ; 
but with no success. I had been too gush- 
ing at first to be able to disengage myself 
all at once. 

My dear Mrs. Wiener, however, con- 
soled me. 

“It is nothing,” she said. “It is much 
too noisy a flirtation to be serious. Why, 
yesterday evening he ran all along the 
corridor with her in his arms, because 
she said she did not believe he could lift 
her. They are two great romps, and if 
your nephew were really in love he would 

e more serious.” 
“I don’t know,” I sighed despondingly. 
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“ Charlie is never very serious about any- 
thing. Just look at them now.” 

They made a pretty, if to me a provok- 
ing picture. We had been picnic-making 
on the Croix des Gardes, and now, after 
luncheon, were sitting about on the big 
stones under the pines, luxuriating in the 
air and magnificent view. Mademoiselle 
van Baérle and Charlie were a foreground 
worthy of the landscape behind them; 
they were coquetting about a bunch of 
violets that she had been wearing at her 
neck all the morning. He, half-kneeling, 
half-sitting on a boulder of rock at the 
edge of the slope, was stretching up his 
hand for them; she, standing above, was 
holding them over his head. 

Suddenly the rock against which he 
was leaning gave way, and poor Charlie 
turned a complete somersault before my 
startled eyes. 

“No bones broken,” he laughed, as he 
picked himself up; but his foot had had 
a nasty wrench, and he had to endure all 
the unpleasant consequences of a sprained 
ankle. 

I-think it was only then that I realized 
Mrs. Wiener’s wonderful tact and sweet- 
ness, much as I had liked her before. 
She was so good to my poor boy. Of 
course one may say that it does not re- 
quire much virtue or self-sacrifice to be 
kind to a good-looking young fellow laid 
up on the sofa; but it was the way in 
which she helped to make his imprison- 
ment bright that struck me. A long ap- 
prenticeship to Dummie had taught her a 
thousand little arts to while away the 
time; she never went out even for a 
solitary walk without bringing home 
some amusing story of what she had 
seen or heard; all the jokes and riddles 
of Europe seemed at her fingers’ ends; 
and yet there never was such a sympa- 
thetic listener —the most halting story 
appeared witty and pointed when told to 
her. Her charming singing too was a 
constant pleasure; and Schumann’s love- 
songs, Grieg’s strange melodies, and Gou- 
nod’s wonderful harmonies brightened 
many an hour. Our favorites were those 
lovely ones of Schumann’s in which he 
tells the story of a woman’s life from the 
moment when she first sees her lover, 
through her courtship and marriage, until 
the day when her husband lies dead be- 
fore her. But this last one Mrs. Wiener | 
never sang. Dummie, strange to say, did | 
not at all appreciate his wife’s music. 

“| have too much of it,” he remarked 
upon one occasion when she, on being 
asked to sing, looked to him for permis 
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sion. A most unjust observation of Dum- 
mie’s; for it was only in his absence that 
she gave us our musical treats. 

Mademoiselle van Baérle was also un- 
remitting in her attentions to Charlie, and 
my anxiety on that score was not allayed. 
Since he was no longer able to romp with 
her, she changed her tone a little and 
plied him with sentiment. 

“] think there are no men like English- 
men,” I heard her murmur to him one 
day; “the Dutchmen are so heavy and 
slow — one has always to be stirring them 
up; and Frenchmen are just the other 
way — they stir one up a little too much ; 
but an Englishman is just right.” 

There was something too about Char- 
lie’s look and manner that made me un- 
easy ; he was so restless and cross. Nat- 
urally a sprained ankle and consequent 
confinement for a month upon the sofa do 
not tend to sweeten a man’stemper. But 
there was something more than this; he 
took to saying nasty, bitter things to us his 
devoted women slaves, and then was pro- 
portionately remorseful afterwards. He 
snapped equally at Mrs. Wiener, Made- 
moiselle van Baérle, and me; he grum- 
bled at everything, the climate and hotel 
life, and then in the same breath declared 
that he should apply for extension of 
leave so as to remain longer. In fact, to 


my watchful eyes the young gentleman 
showed all the symptoms of being in 
love ; and I gave Mademoiselle van Baérle 


the credit of it. But one day he burst 
out, — 

“It’s ashame, a beastly, wicked shame! 
He makes a regular drudge of her.” 

“He? Her? Who do you mean?” I 
gasped out, very astonished, for Charlie 
had risen from his sofa and standing on 
one leg, turned red and white by turns. I 
reflected hastily that Mademoiselle van 
Baérle had no gentleman in her party, 
and could not, even by a fond lover, be 
considered a drudge to any one. 

“That brute Wiener! He makes her 
fetch and carry for him, and treats her in 
a manner that I call scandalous! Selfish 
beast! Because, ages ago, he had some 
illness or other, he takes advantage of it 
to make her life aburdentoher. There’s 
nothing the matter with him now, except 
laziness.” 

“Good heavens, Charlie! What has 
made you so cross? What has Mr. Wie- 
ner been doing?” 

“Doing? Nothing particular for him 
indeed; only bullying her as usual. What 
do you think I heard him say to her just 
now as they were passing the open win- 
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dow? ‘Go, Maia’ (Charlie, in his wrath, 
mimicked the foreign accent), ‘ go and sing 
to that boy and amuse him, and make the 
old woman to ask us to come into her 
salon this evening after dinner. I would 
like a rubber of whist.’ Did you ever 
hear anything like his impudence ?” 

“It was very impertinent of him,” I 
replied, suddenly sympathetic, for at what 
age does one like to be called an old 
woman? “and if she does come in here 
this afternoon I shall let her see that I 
will not have my salon used as a public 
sitting-room.” 

“Now, auntie, you will do no such 
thing,” cried Charlie; “I will not have 
you rude to her because he is a beast ; she 
never said anything nasty. She is only 
too good to every one; andif I could only 
see her taken care of and made much of, 
as she deserves, instead of being a regular 
slave to that lazy brute, I should go away 
with a lighter heart.” 

“Go away, Charlie!” I exclaimed. 
“What do you mean? When are you 
thinking of going?” 

“To-morrow,” answered Charlie firmly. 

“ But your foot?” 

“ Oh, my foot is all right; right enough 
to travel, at least. And it is quite time 
for me to go. You’ve been awfully good 
to me, auntie, but the sooner I get away 
from here the better.” 

Any further remonstrances of mine 
were interrupted by a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Wiener entered. She did the 
only thing that could have made me quite 
forgive her the innocent share she had had 
in Dummie’s remark. She went straight 
to the point and proposed a rubber of 
whist that evening, “for Dummie would 
like it so much.” 

“ Delighted! ” cried Charlie. “ And you 
must give us a song afterwards, for this is 
my last evening; I’m off to-morrow.” 

“ Are youreally? Sosoon? We shall 
be so sorry to lose you,” she answered 
sweetly, but to my attentive ear a little 
indifferently. It jarred on me, for I saw 
the wistful look in my poor boy’s blue 
eyes. Butindeed I had often noticed that 
feature in her character; that while charm- 
ing to all, she really did not care for any 
one much except her husband. Her love 
for him seemed to absorb all the affection 
of her nature; and her wandering life, full 
of short friendships and quick partings, 
had perhaps intensified this, her natural 
disposition. 

And so our pleasant little party was 
broken up. I did not stay long after 
Charlie’s departure, but said good-bye 
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with great regret to sunny Cannes, then 
looking so lovely in its spring garb, the 
air laden with the scent of the orange 
blossoms, and every garden and meadow 
bright with flowers. 

I did not at all like parting with Mrs. 
Wiener ; I had grown very fond of her 
during our winter sojourn together, and 
the uncertainty of ever seeing her again 
made me doubly sorry to leave her. She 
promised to write to me, “Not often 
though ; you will not expect it? for you 
know how difficult it is for me to write an 
English letter, and what a long time it 
takes me. But just now and then, to let 
you know how Dummie is and where we 
are spending the winter.” And exactly 
as she made the promise she kept it. For 
seven years | heard from her; then one 
winter there came no letter; and towards 
the spring I saw in the paper the an- 
nouncement of the death at Mentone of 
Wilhelm Wiener, aged forty years. 

I wrote immediately to her Dresden 
address to express my sympathy, and 
after some months received an answer, in 
which she told me briefly about his last 
days. The end had been quite painless. 
Then she said, “I had talked it over with 
him many times that it one day would 
come to that and I was prepared; but you 
can understand it is always too soon when 
we have to part with the dearest we pos- 
sess. I have much to be thankful for, 
and yet the best of allis missing. But I 
try not to get gloomy, and I lead a very 
nice, quiet, homelike life here with his 
dear relations, who are all so good and 
kind to me.” 


Charlie, who in these eight years has 
wonderfully altered, changing from a 
bright boy to a quiet, reserved man — 
talks about making a German tour next 


summer. He asked me the other day, in 
the most casual manner, for Mrs. Wiener’s 
address, as he thought he would call on 
her if he happened to pass through Dres- 
den. 1 gave it to my poor boy — but I 
know full well that it is no use his going 
to Dresden. She will cling all her life to 
her dead husband’s memory, and will end 
her days in his birthplace and among his 
people. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THROUGH PORTUGAL. 
THE passage from Southampton to Lis- 
bon, by Royal Mail steamer “ Elbe,” oc- 
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cupied three fine days and one rough 
night. My ideas of the Portuguese capi- 
tal had been chiefly founded on a picture 
I used to look at as a child, representing 
it during the famous earthquake, of the 
houses falling asunder, and a great wave 
rising to swallow up the panic-stricken 
inhabitants. They were effectually dis- 
sipated by the sight of the pleasant, 
cheerful city, with its steep, picturesque 
streets, its good-humored, sauntering peo- 
ple, its gay hanging gardens, and, above 
everything, its tile-faced houses, a tradi- 
tion from the time of the Moors. Most 
charming of all is the garden planted by 
Lord Lytton and bequeathed by him to 
his official successors. A “sentinel cy- 
press” at its entrance keeps watch over a 
wilderness of roses, geraniums, mesem- 
brianthemums, and pansies, covering the 
bare earth as completely as a Turkey 
carpet would do, but in all their disorder 
subordinate still to the hand that first laid 
down their limits. Here, also, from an 
ivy-trellised walk, one may look down 
upon the broad river and its shipping. 
Sight-seeing at Lisbon is not a hard 
task. Except the beautiful ruined Carmo, 
there is no church that makes much im- 
pression on the mind in the city. Out of 
it, some miles away, is the great memorial 
church of Belem. All the purists find 
fault with it, but none of them can help 
being struck by its beauty. The original 
white stone of the exterior is stained by 
time and weather to such rich tints of 
buff, and brown, and black, that the eye 
rests on it with constant pleasure; and 
inside the high, slender shafts make one 
look up beyond all the redundancy of dec- 
oration to the beautiful vaulted roof. . The 
cloisters, even among Portuguese clois- 
ters, are exquisite. In them we found a 
laughing, shrieking, tumbling mass of 
little black-eyed boys rushing after a 
miniature paper kite. They are orphan 
children kept in the old convent buildings, 
and apparently well cared for by the State. 
Cintra has always been favored by the 
poets. Byron indexed its beauties ; South- 
ey celebrated it. When we left London, 
only a week before, the trees were still 
bare and flowers at an impossible price. 
Here we suddenly found ourselves, after 
the long, bleak drive from Lisbon, in the 
midst of the cork woods, and on all sides 
such a mass of flowers as I had never 
seen growing together — cistus, and prim- 
rose, and iris, and gentian, and honey- 
suckle, and may, and broom, and cactus, 
and bramble, forming a tangled hedge. 
At Monseratt, where we stayed with the 
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kindest of hosts, the plants of Brazil, 
Mexico, Australia, and the Pacific have 
also been naturalized, and palms and tree- 
ferns grow and flourish as if in their old 
homes. None of us speaking Portuguese, 
we engaged as guide a benevolent-looking 
old gentieman, a native of Gibraltar, war- 
ranted to speak all languages and to know 
the country well. We afterwards came 
to the conc!usion that whatever languages 
he may have spoken he understood none, 
and that he may have been acquainted 
with his native rock, but knew very little 
of any Portuguese town. Even his name 
we never arrived at knowing. One of our 
number said at last in despair, “Is it An- 
tonio?” and he said, “ No, it is not; but 
you may call me so if you like.” So we 
adopted it. He was very “’umble,” how- 
ever, and very anxious to please, and was 
only a little stupid and very deaf. Some- 
times we vowed never to ask him another 
question, and then one of us would forget 
past sufferings and come to the attack 
again, as at Alcobaga, wishing to know if 
a cast had ever been taken of the beauti- 
ful tomb of Inez. “Has a cast been 
made from it?” “Oh, yes, plenty of 
photograph to buy.” “No,” very dis- 
tinctly ; “ but I want to know if a cast of 
it has been taken in plaster of Paris.” 
“No, no, it has never been to Paris.” 
And the same night, when we were going 
to bed and wanted to order early break- 
fast for next morning, “ You will order 
bread and eggs.” “Oh, yes; I will go 
down for them at once!” “And can we 
have coffee and boiled milk?” “ Boiled 
milk? Oh, yes, or fried, if you like!” 
He began by paying our way and giving 
gratuities in a magnificent style; and on 
our giving a hint that we expected him to 
consider our interests, he caused us to be 
held-up to public odium before the inn- 
door at Batalha, with over-zeal refusing 
to pay the moderate sum of one shilling 
charged for milk, sugar, use of sitting- 
room, and tea-things. We remember the 
short-lived burst of economy when, a day 
or two later, instead of calling a fly to take 
us to the station, we found he had ordered 
a carriage driven by a liveried coachman 
and drawn by a-pair of piebald horses, for 
which magnificence we had to pay six 
shillings. 

We had a very pleasant three-days’ 
journey to Coimbra. We first went by 
rail to Azambuja, where a carriage drawn 
by mules met us, and we drove on to 
Circal. The day was bright and fine. As 
we left Azambuja we looked down on the 
soft green pillowy tops of a forest of stone- 
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pines a little beneath us. The road was 
made cheerful by banks of mesembrian- 
themums, pink and yellow, and vineyards 
in which laborers were busily working in 
gangs. We lunched at Circal, then and 
henceforward finding the provisions we 
had been advised to bring with us, potted 
tongue and salmon, a superfluity, for it 
was easy to make a choice from excellent 
chicken-broth and boiled chicken, boiled 
beef, bacon, sausages, veal, little white 
cheeses tasting like curds, oranges, good 
bread, and good wine. The last, as well 
as good beef, we found everywhere. Mut- 
ton we never saw. I walked on some 
way while the mules were resting, and 
found the country on the other side of the 
village of a different type: mountain land 
covered with heath, and furze, and coarse 
grass —a deserted, lonely road. Pres- 
ently we heard a distant wail, which rose 
to a shriek and died away, and then be- 
gan again nearer, a prolonged sound of 
agony, reminding me of one stormy night 
in my childhood when we had lost our 
way coming home from G., and meeting a 
funeral in the darkness I had heard for 
the first time the weird “ Irish cry.’’? This, 
however, was only one of the wooden 
carts used by the peasants, forbidden in 
the towns, and to be avoided even in the 
country. The unearthly sound produced 
by them is prosaically accounted for by 
the slipping of the wheels along the wood- 
en axle; though I hold to the belief that 
these carts are made of the very trees in 
which Dante saw the spirits of the con- 
demned imprisoned, and that the shrieks 
and wails proceeding from this vehicle 
turned towards Coimbra come in reality 
from one of the tortured murderers of 
Inez de Castro. 

The bare heath was varied as we drove 
on by olive-groves and gardens, the bar- 
ren and the cultivated patches close one 
to the other. No country houses, no 
parks or preserves are to be seen, save in 
one place, where some nobleman — “ the 
duke” they called him —had built a high 
and solid wall round an apparently value- 
less and unprofitable piece of land, about 
nine miles in circumference. Such a wall, 
I remember, was built by a Galway land- 
lord round his equally unprofitable terri- 
tory, “as if he was afraid the estate would 
run away from him,” our old huntsman 
observed. We founda lodging at Caldas, 
No. 9, in the main street, as there was no 
inn open —a clean, comfortable set of 
rooms. We were surprised on exploring 
the village to find it (though the season 





had not yet begun) a fashionable health 
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resort. Hot sulphur water bubbles up, 
and over and around the spring have been 
built assembly and music rooms, and a 
library and long corridors; and, what I 
was most impressed by, an hospital which 
holds four hundred beds, and in which 
the poor from all parts of the country 
seeking healing in the waters are lodged 
and provided for by the government while 
they go through the cure. This, like 
most other Portuguese hospitals, is said 
to be very well managed. Caldas is also 
famous for its pottery; animals and fish 
and cabbage-heads are represented with 
much spirit and accuracy, and some of 
the ware is extremely pretty. Our space 
for luggage was unfortunately very limit- 
ed, and I only ventured to buy a scarlet- 
and-green tomato, on the express under- 
standing that I was to carry it in my 
hand all the way to Oporto. I rejoice to 
say it has survived the journey in spite of 
many gloomy prophecies. The village 
had a deserted look, though after dark 
strains of revelry were heard; and our 
landlady told usa ball] was being given by 
the doctor in honor of his infant’s bap- 
tism. The entertainment being Aarticu- 
dare, she regretted not being able to 
procure us invitations, but she would be 
happy, if we wished to look on, to provide 
us with a favorable position at the win- 
dows. She was a most charming hostess, 
anxious to make her meal agreeable, both 
by variety of dishes and an uninterrupted 
flow of talk, but little of which we under- 
stood. After the usual soup, and beef, 
and chicken, she brought in quince 
cheese, looking like sliced golosh, but 
very good to eat, and little sweet light 
cakes peculiar to the town. For food, 
lodging, wine, service, and all extras the 
usual charge was from four shillings to 
four shillings and sixpence each person 
—a country to be kept in mind by Irish 
landlords and /es rots en exil. 

The roads were gay early next morning 
when we started, for it was market-day, 
and the country people were flocking into 
the town, some driving their pigs, some 
riding donkeys with calfskin saddles 
adorned with little red tassels ; the women 
wearing high-crowned hats with bright 
handkerchiefs tied on underneath, and 
bright cotton shawls; the men brown-and- 
white striped blankets gracefully thrown 
over the shoulder, and in their hands long, 
brass-tipped staves. Most of the women 
had large gold earrings, and some of them, 
in addition, gold chains and crosses and 
filigree heart-shaped pendants. We met 
presently a troop of fishwomen running 
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at full speed to catch the market, their 
baskets balanced on their heads. Their 
earrings were hoop-shaped, and their 
skirts short and tucked up, and they had 
embroidered purses hanging at the side. 
The fishermen we overtook a little later, 
going back towards the sea with their 
nets. All had time to touch their caps 
and say “Good day,” for civility to 
strangers is the rule in Portugal. Here 
and there were children minding goats 
under the shade of the olives. Noidlers, 
no beggars were to be seen. At noon we 
came to Alcobaga, and walked through the 
town to the great abbey church of the 
Cistercians. The market was going on 
outside it. Gaily-dressed women presided 
over heaps of maize, and oranges, and 
eggs. Strings of donkeys were tied up by 
the wall. A scarlet-robed acolyte walked 
about amongst the people collecting alms. 
A broad flight of steps leads up to the 
great door. Inside all is very simple 
and grand —a vaulted roof, rows of slen- 
der columns, no pictures or tawdry deco- 
rations to be seen. Now and then, not 
very often, a woman would come in from 
the busy market-place and kneel to say a 
silent prayer. In a side chapel are the 
beautiful tombs of King Pedro and Inez, 
his unhappy bride, placed foot to foot, 
that her face may be the first to greet 
him on the Resurrection morn. Both 
tombs are sculptured with great beauty, 
especially that of the queen. Three an- 
gels kneeling on either side support her 
recumbent form, laying down her head 
gently, as it were, on the stone pillow. 
The tomb is covered with carvings — an- 
gels playing on various musical instru- 
ments are framed in delicate shrines; at 
the head and foot are represented the 
Crucifixion and the Day of Judgment. 
Other tombs in the chapel have suffered 
by the all-destroying hands of the French. 
We visited the convent where Beckford 
had lived, and saw its great tiled kitchen 
and its beautiful cloisters, and then went 
back to the inn to lunch, where we en- 
joyed above all a liberal dish of green 
peas — green still in our memories. 

We drove on through pleasant fields 
and vineyards, catching sight now and 
then of the distant sea, and, suddenly 
coming to an open space through the 
trees, we saw before us the great memo- 
rial church of Batalha, the Battle Abbey 
of Portugal, its pinnacles and the delicate 
lace-work of its roof standing out against 
the clear blue sky. Itstands quite alone, 
except for the handful of red-tiled houses 
that form the village, and from its roof 
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you look down, not on the smoke and tur- 
moil of human habitations, but on green 
fields, and slopes, and olive-trees; and 
under its walls no troops of beggars, or 
pleasure-seekers, or chattering merchants 
disturb the stillness, One woman only I 
saw there, sitting near the door under the 
shade of a bright-colored umbrella, a heap 
of pottery at her feet for sale, and a don- 
key tied up close by, but her child had 
fallen asleep in her arms, and she did not 
move or speak. Inside, also, all was 
quiet, and we could enjoy its beauty — the 
long aisles, the endless columns, the ex- 
quisite cloisters, where the fantastic and 
varied stone traceries contrast with the 
quaint, formal garden with its box-edged 
beds, in which are set roses, and peonies, 
and columbines. One beautiful chapel, 
the Imperfeita, has been left unfinished 
because no hand could be found to com- 
plete the work in the spirit of its first 
designer. Where all is beautiful it is hard 
to dwell on details, but for its own beauty, 
and for its association with England, the 
chapel of the Fondadores, where King 
Joao and his queen, Philippa of Lancas- 
ter, rest, is perhaps most full of interest. 
The form of the chapel is a square; the 
roof high and vaulted. In the centre 
stands a high, sculptured tomb, on which 
are represented the recumbent figures of 
the king and queen, hand clasped in hand. 
The arms of England and of Portugal are 
carved underneath. In deep niches in 
the chapel-wall lie the remains of their 
four younger sons, and Englishmen may 
please themselves in tracing in the life of 
at least two of them the marks of their 
English blood —in Prince Henry, who 
loved the sea and taught others to love it, 
and sent out sailors to all parts of the globe 
seeking for new worlds, and thus laid the 
foundation of the great colonial empire of 
Portugal; and in Prince Ferdinand, who 
died in a dungeon after many years’ cap- 
tivity amongst the Moors, refusing to the 
last all offers of freedom and reward if he 
would but abjure the Christian faith. On 
the first of these tombs is sculptured the 
Order of the Garter, surrounded by a 
wreath of ilex and the motto, “ Talent de 
bien faire;’’ on the other a cross, with 
foliage of the ground-ivy and the words, 
“Le bien me plait.” The French have 
been here also burning and destroying, 
and doing as much harm as they could 
during the short time of their occupation. 
We learn that the church was founded in 
1387 by the great king Joao soon after 
the fighting of the decisive victory which 
jit commemorates, and that there is a doubt 
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as to the architect employed, whether he 
was an Irishman named Hacket or an- 
other. I am all for the Irishman, but 
hope he was not also responsible for the 
idea of laying the foundations in this hol- 
low, where the water lies when the winter 
floods begin. We tried to find out, through 
Antonio, how high the water actually 
rises, but he would only wave his hand 
deferentially and say, as though he had 
been one of Canute’s courtiers, “‘ As high 
as you please, sir.” That night we slept 
at Leiria. Theinn is over a stable, and 
one room looks out on a piggery and an- 
other on a fowl yard. 

We said farewell to our mules, and 
took the train again at Pombal, interest- 
ing chiefly from its association with the 
great last-century statesman of the same 
name. We look out from the railway car- 
riage on level meadows, purple with vi- 
pers’ bugloss, bordering the Mondego, 
and then across a bend of the river where 
it is broadest we see Coimbra, the Oxfurd 
of Portugal, an ancient and beautiful city, 
beautifully set ona hillside. Bare-headed, 
black-robed students fill the streets and 
swarm in and out of the doors of the uni- 
versity. The streets are steep and nar- 
row, and here and there are unexpected 
gardens and blossoming Judas-trees. In 
the old cathedral the walls are covered 
with exquisite oval tiles of Moorish de- 
sign, but the Church of the Santa Cruz, 
built in the somewhat elaborate Flamboy- 
ant style, contains even greater treasures 
— the wonderful pulpit, a sermon in stone, 
with its canopied saints and delicate 
traceries perfect and uninjured; and the 
carved wooden stalls in the coro alto, a 
wilderness of wild fancies, where birds, 
and beasts, and fruit, and flowers, and 
armed men, and prisoners in chains, and 
a bear playing the bagpipes have been 
called into being. It is not often that one 
finds so many artistic treasures in a Por- 
tuguese church as here, but even in the 
barest are generally to be seen some 
quaint old tiles or carving, and in the 
sacristy chests adorned with fine brass- 
work, This church is still more remark- 
able as having been the scene of one of 
the most singular, one might even say 
ghastly, incidents in Portuguese history. 
The site of the building was occupied by 
the ancient church which contained the 
tomb of that great Christian hero, Affonso 
Henriquez, the real founder of Portugal 
as a kingdom, and perhaps on the whole 
the most extraordinary man that the Pe- 
ninsula has ever produced. We made a 
pilgrimage to the Garden of Inez outsile 
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the town, and the blood-stained (or at least 
blood-red) stones bordering the Fountain 
of Tears, close by which she met with her 
death. The grand old Goa cedars which 
shade it are better worth seeing. Our 
guide wished us also to visit the house in 
which Donna Maria Telles was murdered, 
but the spots where murders have been 
committed are not now so rare near our 
own home that we cared to look for them 
here. 

One of our party had been so impressed 
on his last visit by the Gran Vasco pic- 
tures at Vizeu that we determined to see 
them. We took the train to Nellas, the 
nearest point to which the railway goes. 
We had no more definite idea of the 
Jength of road we should have to drive 
than a vague assertion of Antonio that it 
was “about two Portuguese legs.” It 
turned out to be a three hours’ drive 
through a country more bleak and dreary 
than any we had yet seen. The rare 
houses along the road were dark and 
gloomy, built of solid blocks of granite, 
the vines gnarled and distorted, the trees 
dwarfed and mutilated, even the flowers, 
heather, and broom, and cabbage had lost 
their color, and looked wan and white. 
Nor did the outlook seem less weird and 
ghostly when next morning before day- 


break, and in drizzling rain, we drove 
through the country again, and when the 
only sign of life to be seen was here and 
there a peasant shuffling along under a 
thatch of sodden straw, the fashionable 


mackintosh of the district. But once at 
Vizeu we were rewarded. Vizeu stands 
at two thousand feet above the sea-level, 
in the bleak, upland country we had 
passed through, a spur of the grandest of 
the many highland regions in Portugal, 
the Estrella Mountains. The city is 
granite-built, and dates from very ancient 
days. The people in these fastnesses 
preserved their independence and their 
customs through Roman times, and in 
more modern ones the changes of fashion 
in dress, in manners, and in architecture 
are by no means as great as in places 
nearer to the heart of civilized movement. 
The peasants of these hills still wear the 
very primitive brown woollen garb in 
which their ancestors, the shepherd war- 
riors who resisted the Roman legion- 
aries, lived and fought. In later times 
the Moors left traces of their habits and 
ways, which are still curiously impressive. 
Many of the windows in Vizeu houses 
are purely Moorish in design, and still 
show the single, slender, graceful column 
dividing the lights into two, and many are 
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still latticed as in the days of guarded 
harems. From behind the prison bars 
the prisoners look out as in the days of 
Gil Blas, and talk to their friends in the 
market-place, and let down baskets to be 
filied with contributions of money, food, 
and cigarettes, for the Kilmainham sys- 
tem prevails, and the friends of the incar- 
cerated are allowed to supply them with 
what delicacies they can afford. When 
at last we gained admission to the sacristy 
we recognized at once the great picture 
ascribed to the, perhaps, mythical Portu- 
guese painter, Gran Vasco, It represents 
St. Peter’seated in a chair of state, robed 
and mitred. His right hand is uplifted 
as in the act of blessing; the other, in 
which he holds the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, rests on an open book; gor- 
geous drapery falls about his feet, and on 
his outer robe are pictured embroideries 
of exquisite angel figures. In the back- 
ground on one side the saint is seen 
kneeling at the feet of Jesus, with the 
words, ** Lord, whither goest thou?” On 
the other is a glimpse of the blue sea of 
Galilee and the boat from which he is 
throwing himself to meet his Master. 
There is no allusion tothe flight or the 
denial. We see him only as the rock, 
the head of the Church. The expression 
of his face is solemn and grand —the 
whole picture full of dignity. We turned 
from it at last to look at others said to be 
by the same hand — the “ Baptism in the 
Garden” and a “St. Sebastian.” This 
last looked suspiciously fresh and bright; 
and an old gentleman, who was very po- 
litely acting as cicerone, explained with 
pride that being an artist, and some of the 
pictures.out of repair, he had touched 
them up and effectually settled them; 
which, indeed, we thought he had. Three 
smaller pictures, of Flemish design, in 
the Misericordia, he had completely re- 
painted. Some miracle has up to the 
present saved the “St. Peter” from his 
hands. In a side chapel is another fine 
picture of the Crucifixion, still untouched, 

Another of the very few fine paintings 
in the country we saw a day or two later 
in the Misericordia Hospital at Oporto. 
It represents our Saviour on the cross. 
The blood flowing from his side typifies 
Christian charity, and is caught in a mar- 
ble font inscribed, Yous Misericordia. 
On either side of the Saviour are nobie 
figures of the Virgin and St. John grandly 
draped. In the foreground is a group of 
adorers; in the forefront of all the kneel- 
ing figure of the king Emmanuel, founder 
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charitable institution, the Misericordia 
Hospital. Tothe right and left are the 
princes and princesses. A very curious 
incident of the picture curiously enables 
us to fix its date toa year or so. On the 
pavement before one of the princes, a boy 
of ten or eleven, is painted a cardinal’s 
hat. As the boy was actually elevated to 
this dignity at the age of nine, we have 
but to add these years to the date of his 
birth to arrive at the date of the picture 
— it could have been no other than 1519 
or 1520. The learned quarrel over this 
painting, some attributing it to an un- 
known Flemish artist, some to the myste- 
rious Gran Vasco. If it was painted by 
a native artist I fancy he expired with the 
effort, like the aloe in blossoming, for he 
has left no other work resembling it. 

But at Oporto one hears less of pictures 
than of port wine, in which every one is 
more or less interested. It is drunk uni- 
versally, and in its favor be it said that 
gout is unknown. We visited a great 
warehouse, and saw white and red port 
pumped into vats and casks, saw inter- 
minable rows of pipes and hogsheads in 
the dim half-lights of the cellars, admired 
many curious Rembrantesque effects of 
light and shade, and gained miscellaneous 
items of information, such as that the 


white port goes to Russia, and some very 
expensive port to Manchester, and that 
the army and navy stores have been buy- 
ing a light and excellent port wine, which 
they ought to be able to sell at a moderate 


price. The crook in the Jot of Oporto is 
the dreadful harbor-bar. A ship canal 
four miles long to avoid it has been 
planned, and is to be begun at once. No 
sooner, indeed, than it is wanted. We 
saw a steamer lying outside, where it had 
been for three days already, unable to get 
in. A bride and bridegroom were on 
board, and it must have been a trying be- 
ginning of their married life, tossing up 
and down just within sight of the calm 
river and the picturesque terraced town. 
From Oporto we made our last excur 
sion, and also our pleasantest, for we had 
put ourselves in the hands of “ Mr. John 
Latouche,” whose charming book on Por- 
tuguese life leaves little to be said about 
the country. Mr. Baring, of the Legation 
at Lisbon, was also of the party. We 
went by rail to Braga, a fine old town, 
showing everywhere its proud double 
cross, implying the supremacy of its arch- 
bishop over the other archbishops of the 
land. The artist might be happy there 
for weeks, the old buildings and bits of 
architecture are so beautiful and the 
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streets so picturesque. One little old 
church I remember especially, with cor- 
vus and a raven over the door, and roses 
growing against the wall. In the cathe- 
dral we saw the wonderful church plate, a 
goblet of exquisite workmanship hung 
with bells; and in a worm-eaten ivory 
case, dark from age, covered with curious 
carvings of leaves and animals, and with 
a Cufic inscription round it, a small plati- 
num cup, heavy and massive, used, they 
say, at the christening (in 1109) of the 
great king Affonso Henriquez. The tomb 
of Count Henriquez, his father, is in the 
cathedral, and has been made grotesque 
by the brilliant flash of economy which 
led his survivors to cut off the legs of the 
effigy rather than lengthen the niche pre- 
pared for it. But we must not speak of 
that while our own great duke’s monu- 
ment remains in its present incomplete 
condition in St. Paul’s. 

Here at Braga we tasted the national 
bacathao (dried cod) and green wine, the 
taste for both which may no doubt be 
acquired with time, patience, and per- 
severance. 

We had arranged to sleep at Bom Jesus, 
a sanctuary we had vaguely heard of as 
being on a height, and greatly resorted to 
by pilgrims. The tram, or Americano, 
took us to the foot of the hill, which rises 
suddenly from the plain, and getting out 
we saw what appeared to be a railroad 
going straight up into the air and disap- 
pearing in the clouds. The ascent by the 
old road, Mr. Crawfurd told us, would 
have taken an hour to drive, and though 
there is a staircase up to the top of the 
mountain, it is a tiring climb even fora 
strong man, but by this new invention, 
carried out by a Portuguese engineer, we 
could reach the top in four minutes. The 
process was very simple: there were two 
wagons on the line, going on cog wheels 
and connected by a wire rope, and in each 
wagon is acistern. When the wagon at 
the bottom is to ascend, that at the top is 
filled with water and rolls slowly down as 
the other, being freed of its water, mounts. 
We all privately felt a little uncomfortable, 
though no one would confess it, as we got 
into the wagon, which was worked by a 
ragged man with a horn. My chief hope 
of safety lay in the fact of his coming up 
with us and so sharing our danger. A 
few minutes (very long ones) — in which 
we felt what balloon-travelling must be 
like and saw the lower earth receding — 
| and then we stepped out prepared for any- 
| thing, or we should have been startled by 
| the fairy-like beauty of the scene. Jack, 
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arriving at the topmost branch of his 
bean-stalk, may have felt similar sensa- 
tions. We were in a garden exquisitely 
kept, and laid out with groups of flowering 
shrubs and trees and ornamental water 
in which floated pleasure-boats, and we 
saw endless labyrinthine walks, and here 
and there open chapels filled with motion- 
less wooden figures, and oak woods on all 
sides ; and wherever there was an opening 
through the trees we saw the earth beneath 
and the distant mountains, and far, far 
below us the town we had left an hour 
before, looking like a boy’s kite full at the 
far end, and with its long, narrow tail 
stretching towards our hill. All wassilent 
and deserted, for the month of pilgrimage 
had not begun. And our last surprise 
was a good hotel, spacious and airy, where 
we found an excellent dinner and luxu- 
rious beds. Our spirits were sobered 
next morning when we made the descent 
in teeming rain, and drove into Guimaraes, 
famed for plums and cutlery. It was 
May-day, and the houses and some of the 
bullock-carts we passed were adorned 
with sprigs of broom, for the confusion of 
witches. The rain was not so heavy when 
we reached Guimaraes, and we were able 
to admire the beautiful door of the cathe- 
dral, and the canopied market cross. The 


organ was being played inside the cathe- 
dral, and a first glance into it was dazzling, 
for the aisles were filled with kneeling 
women, their heads covered with handker- 
chiefs of every hue and pattern, and as 
they turned slightly to look at the stran- 
gers the effect was that of a bed of anem- 


ones when the wind passes over it. We 
conscientiously picked our way through 
the mud to the convent cloisters. We 
found them a little disappointing, for 
though the slender shafts and capitals are 
finely carved and quite uninjured, there is 
no covered walk around, and no garden 
inside. They stand quite by themselves, 
like little model cloisters placed on an ex- 
hibition table. The old castle of King 
Affonso Henriquez was also visited, and 
we stood at its door under our umbrellas 
while we invoked its guardian through the 
keyhole. She appeared at last and let us 
in after much demur. She might have 
been the aunt of Affonso, so old she was 
and wrinkled, and mumbling an unknown 
tongue. 

We forgot the rain and remembered 
only the pleasure of our expedition when 
we were in the train for Oporto again, and 
from thence we came back to Lisbon, to 
wait for the steamer which was to take 
us home. AUGUSTA GREGORY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE evening sun touched the earth 
tenderly with its golden beams as it sank 
nearer and nearer to the blue stretch of 
sea. The haymakers were busy on the 
cliff, making the most of the sunshine to 
load the last wagons and carry the sweet- 
smelling hay to the rick in the farmyard. 

Not more than five minutes’ walk from 
the cliff where the haymakers were work- 
ing, though it was hidden from the sea by 
the slope of the hill, stood old Peter Mar- 
tyn’s farmhouse — a quaint, old-fashioned 
house with a few trees around it, and an 
irregular block of outhouses, half smoth- 
ered inivy, behind. The setting sun shed 
a soft, mellow light in the farmyard, where 
Ruth Hayes, old Peter Martyn’s grand- 
daughter, stood feeding her pigeons. The 
old sheep-dog, lying in a corner of the 
yard, watched her with sleepy, blinking 
eyes while the pigeons fluttered about 
her, picking up the corn which she scat- 
tered to them. Suddenly the dog gavea 
short, angry bark, and the pigeons with 
one accord fluttered upto the roof. Ruth 
looked around her to see who could have 
startled them. There was no one in the 
house, and there was no one at the door, 
and no one in the yard. She called the 
dog, still growling and angry, to her side, 
and looking round again, she saw that 
there was some one leaning over a gate 
that led from the yard into a field —a 
young man, with a fresh, boyish face, that 
would have been handsome but for some 
undefined fault in outline or expression, 
or both. He had had time while he stood 
there to take in Ruth’s whole figure from 
the top of her head to her neat, well-shod 
feet; he had admired her attitude as she 
scattered the corn, and he had admired 
her simple stuff dress with the white 
handkerchief folded round the neck. 

Ruth looked at him in her turn, and he 
slowly took his arms from the top of the 
gate, and unfastening it, came through 
into the yard. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, raising 
his hat; “I am afraid I am trespassing, 
but since I am here, can I find my way 
through into the road?” 

“Yes, that is the way,” Ruth said, 
pointing to a gate which hung on two 
massive granite pillars, and which was 
evidently the chief entrance to the farm. 
“You will easily find your way into the 
road.” 





“ Thank you,” he said, but he made no 
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movement to go in the direction she indi- 
cated. He stood idly swinging his cane, 
and looking first at Ruth, then at the 
pigeons, then up at the bright sunset 
clouds, then back at Ruth again. 

“ What a perfect sunset there will be!” 
he said at last. 

“You will have a beautiful view of it 
from the road along the cliff,” Ruth said, 
without looking at him. 

A slight shade of annoyance passed 
ever his face, but he did not go; he 
stooped to pat the rough old sheep-dog. 
“Poor old fellow!” he said. Ruth did 
not speak, and he began again. 

“What a fine old house this is! 
very old, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” Ruth said. 

“Don’t you think it very picturesque?” 
he went on. “I had no idea there was 


It is 


such a house in the neighborhood — and 

I have been here some while too.” 

What a strange young 
What was he staying 


Ruth smiled. 
man, she thought. 
for? 

He lingered a moment or so longer, 
and then, as if he recognized that it was 
time to go, said, — 

“Do I keep straight on when I have 
passed through the gate ?” 

“Yes, you cannot miss the way because 
there is no other road.” 

“Thank you very much,” he said, lift- 
ing his hat again, and beginning to walk 
slowly towards the gate. He looked back 
when he opened it. Ruth was standing 
with her back to him, gazing up at the 


clouds as if she had forgotten his exis-~ 


tence. He gave the latch a sharp click, 
and she looked round. 

““Good-night,” he said. But there was 
some distance between them, and perhaps 
she did not hear, for she turned and 
walked into the house. He strode away, 
and was soon on the cliff with the sea- 
breeze blowing in his face. Then he 
threw himself down on the turf, and lay 
enjoying the sunset and the silence, which 
was broken only once by the sound of the 
haymakers’ voices as they passed him on 
their way homewards. 


CHAPTER II. 

RUTH was in her room one morning 
when she heard her grandfather calling 
her. 

“I’m coming in a minute,” she called 
back. She had heard another voice be- 
sides her grandfather’s, apparently a stran- 
ger’s, and now she heard the old man 
politely asking his visitor to take a seat. 

“My gran’daughter ’ull be here in a 
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minut’; she’ll show you round,” he went 
on, “she knows the pleace so well as I 
do, though she ain’t lived here half nor 
quarter the time — only since my old 
woman was took of her last illness.” 

“Indeed?” said the stranger. 

“Yes, she’ve been a great comfort to 
me ever since—and that’s two years 
come Martinmas. I was never one of 
them that can do without women-folk, I 
feel lost like without ’em. 1 was brought 
up to’t, I s’pose, an’ you get used to any- 
thing whatever ’tis if you’m brought to it. 
You'd never believe ’ow I’ve missed the 
missis since she was took. Ruth’s a dif- 
ferent sort, quieter like. Why, bless the 
maid! where’s she to? Ruth!” 

Ruth hurried down the stairs that led 
into a corner of the old kitchen, which 
was the sitting-room of the family—a 
large, pleasant room, panelled half-way to 
the ceiling; there was an ancient oak 
dresser and settle, and the long, low win- 
dow had a cushioned seat in it from which 
you could see the garden and the fields 
beyond. 

As soon as Ruthcame into the kitchen, 
she saw that the stranger her grandfather 
was entertaining was the same young man 
who bad come through the farmyard a 
night or two before. 

*“ Ruth,” said her grandfather, in his 
broad, loud tones, moving his thumb back- 
wards towards the visitor, **’ere’s a young 
gentleman — Mister Jeames — ’e wants to 
see the pleace. I met ’im in the field an’ 
brought ’im in, thinkin’, as I was busy, 
you could show ’im round so well ’s me; 
’e’d like to meake a pictur’ of the house, 
’e says, an’ I s’pose ’twon’t ’urt it.” 

“ Good-morning,” Mr. James said, ad- 
vancing a step towards Ruth, “ your grand- 
father was kind enough to ask me to come 
in and look round, I was so struck with 
the place the other night. But I won’t 
trouble you, Miss Martyn.” 

“?Tisn’t no trouble, I’m sure, and ’er 
neame ain’t Martyn but Hayes,” the old 
man said, answering for her. “ We've 
’ad folk ’ere afore now lookin’ round, ’tis 
the oldest ’ouse in these parts by a long 
way. Norman was the name of ’e that 
built it I’ve been told, but if ’e did ’e 
never lived ’ere, for our family ’ave been 
’ere time out of mind, ’underds of years I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

The young man smiled. 

“It is a very interesting place,” he said 
pleasantly. “I should think that it was 
built in the Tudor period, though I don’t 
know much of these things.” 

“Nor I, no more than I’ve been told. 
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I dare say ’tis all one. Perhaps you'd 
like to step out an’ look atthe front. Just 
show the gentleman the way, Ruth.” 
Ruth led the way through a stone pas- 
sage tothe open door. The young man 


stood a moment looking at the stonework | 
| think that she was proud and stiff, but he 


of the porch, but when they were outside 
he looked more at Ruth than at the house 
— the strange creatures carved over the 
windows and doors stretched their claws 
and opened their ugly stone mouths to no 
purpose so far as he was concerned, and 
to Ruth it was all familiar. 

As they stood there the old man came 
out. 

“TI must be goin’ back to the field,” he 
said to the visitor, “but Ruth ’ull show 
?ee what you Want to see, and if you want 
for to make a pictur’, there’s nobody won’t 
interfere — you can take a seat there ’pon 
the bench an’ welcome.” 

“Thank you, I’msure, I shall take ad- 
vantage of your kindness,” the young man 
said, holding out his hand. 

Peter Martyn shook it heartily. 
*“*You’m more than welcome,” he said as 
he went away. 

“Don’t let me keep you, I expect you 
are busy,” Mr. James said to Ruth when 
they were left alone. 

“Ohno. Ihave plenty of time to spare, 
if I can be of any use to you,” Ruth said, 


standing with her hands clasped behind 
her, looking up at the ugly stone creatures 


on the wall. “There is not much to see 
—only the back kitchen, and the dairy, 
and the parlors that aren’t used, and the 
wishing-well.” 

“ Whereis the wishing-well? I should 
like to see that,” he said. And. Ruth at 
once led the way through the shady, over- 
grown garden to a piece of ivy-covered 
wall at the end, underneath which was a 
deep rock basin, always full of cold, clear 
water. 

Herbert James looked into it thought- 
fully. 

«What do you do when you wish?” he 
asked. 

“ You drop in a pin, and you must wish 
before it sinks to the bottom, then you are 
quite sure to have your wish. Lots of 
people come here from the village on Sun- 
day afternoons on purpose towish. It is 
the proper thing to do,” Ruth said. 

“ Have you got a pin?” he asked. 

Ruth handed him one. 

“] will tell you what I am going to 
wish,” he said, holding the pin over the 
well. 

“If you do the spell is broken,” Ruth 
said, turning to go back to the house. 
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“ Then I shan’t wish at all,” the young 
man said, sticking the pin into his coat, 
and following her. 

The conversation flagged after this, 
while Ruth was showing him the house. 
She spoke very Ittle, and he began to 


could not be sure. He wanted to see her 
again, he was sure of that. 

“TI think I could make a little sketch of 
the house if I might,” he said, when he 
was about to leave. “I don’t do very 
much in that line, but I should like to try 
this. May I bring my things to-morrow 
or next day?” 

“Oh certainly,” Ruth said, looking at 
him with her steady blue eyes, apparently 
not noticing his outstretched hand. 

“‘I suppose you don’t come from this 
part of the world any more than | do,” he 
said, still lingering on. ‘You don’t talk 
like the people here.” 

“T have only lived here a year or so, 
but I used to be here very often when I 
wasa child. I thought it was the most 
beautiful place in the world then,” Ruth 
said, losing a little of her reserve. 

“I hope you think so still?” the young 
man said quickly. 

“T am nota child now,” she said. 

** It must be very lonely for you I should 
think — isn’t it?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” Ruth said. 

But as he walked away Herbert James 
felt sure that it was lonely. He was 
lonely himself sometimes. He had come 
to read with a clergyman in the neighbor- 
hood, because he had a longing for nature 
and solitude and a quiet country life; but 
he had had a great deal of this lately, and 
his interest in human nature was growing 
keen, he was quite ready to make the 
most of that which was near at hand. 


CHAPTER III. 

“THAT’S a civil-spoken young gentle- 
man as was ’ere this mornin’,’ Peter 
Martyn said to his granddaughter in the 
evening as they sat in the kitchen— 
Ruth with a book at the table in the win- 
dow, the old man with his pipe in his chair 
on the hearth. 

Ruth looked up. 

“ What did you say, grandfather?” 

He raised his voice, and he always 
spoke in a loud tone, because his wife had 
been deaf, as he said, — 

“Bless the maid! why can’t ’ee listen 
to what’s said ’stead of pokin’ yer eyes 
out over a book this time of night? I 


says ’twas a pleasant-spoken gentleman as 
999 





was ’ere this mornin’. 
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“Yes,” said Ruth. 

“He’s livin’ over to Passon Cassel’s 
—studyin’, I s’pose; ’e’s a gentleman of 
property, I b’lieve, or will be when ’e’s of 
age.” 

“Who?” said Ruth. 

“Why, you’m dazed to-night, Ruth. 
Young Jeames I mean, any one could a’ 
told that.” 

Ruth smiled. 

“ Did he tell you all this?” she asked. 

“No, I ’eared most of it, but ’e told me 
’e was bidin’ over to Passon Cassel’s, an’ 
it’s a dull place for ’im, I should think. 
He’s comin’ over ’ere again, I s’pose?” 

“He said he should. You seem to 
have taken quite a fancy to him, grand- 
father.” 

“T ’aven’t got no fancy for ’im. All 
I says is that he’s a civil-spoken chap, an’ 
when any one speaks civil to me, I speaks 
to ’em civil back again.” 

“ You couldn’t do any other,” Ruth said, 
beginning to read again. 

“] wish you’d drop that ole book,” her 
grandfather said, after a few minutes’ si- 
lence. ‘*You’m as much company as a 
millstone.” 

“TI thought you wanted to be quiet,” 
Ruth said, getting up and coming to sit 
opposite him in her grandmother’s chair. 

“| may ’ave said so, but | didn’t mean 
so much of it. Yer gran’mother used to 
be chatter-chatter all the time. If I tell 
you to be quiet you’m as dumb as a fish 
— she never took no notice, poor soul!” 

Ruth was silent, thinking of her grand- 
mother. 

“The ’ay ’arvest ’ull bring in a good 
penny this year,” the old man began 
again. “I’m thinkin’ of makin’ a few 
improvements inthe farm, John Mason 
is goin’ to to ’is pleace, so why shouldn’t 
I? Speaking of’im, ’ow do’ee like young 
John, Ruth?” 

“1 like him very well, but I like his 
father better,” Ruth said, smiling at the 
question. 

“Like ’is father better, do ’ee? Well, 
that’s the best thing I’ve ’eard this long 
time!” the old man said, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling. 

There was a knock at the door at the 
same moment. 

“Why, ’ere’s ’is father comin’, I do 
believe! Come in, John Mason, we was 
just talkin’ about you — talk of the divil 
an’ you'll see ’is foot, I’ve "eared. Come 
in, John!” 

John Mason stood at the door, rubbing 
his shoes, with a broad smile on his face. 
He was a tall, spare man, with shaggy 
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grey hair and whiskers standing out round 
his cheerful, sun-browned face. 

**] ain’t ’ardly fit for to come in,” he 
said apologetically, looking down at his 
muddy shoes and rough worsted stock- 
ings. “I’ve jest dropped in from field, 
but if the young lady ’ull excuse it — my 
clothes I mane —I will step in for a min- 
ut’,” 

“Yes, do come in,” Ruth said, going to 
shake hands with him. 

“‘She’ve just said she likes you better 
nor your son,” Peter- Martyn said, begin- 
ning to laugh again. 

“Well, I niver!” said the other, sitting 
down and holding his sides while he gave 
vent toa noiseless, shaking laugh. “John 
’ud ’ardly say thank ’ee fur that, would ’e, 
Peter?” 

“?Tisn’t likely ’e would. 
missus to-day ?” 

“Middlin’, thank ’ee, middlin’ — an’ 
John, ’e wouldn’t thank ’ee for that, Miss 
Ruth!” 

“Grandfather shouldn’t repeat what I 
say,” Ruth said, laughing, as she took up 
her knitting, and went back to her seat in 
the window. ; 

“No wonder the lads is took with ’er 
manners!” Mason said, in a loud aside. 
“IT ’most wish I was a youngster when I 
look at ’er purty face.” 

“She likes you better as you be!” Pe- 
ter Martyn said; and they both laughed 
again, winking at each other across the 
hearth. 

“I’ve been to Stony-field,” John Mason 
said abruptly, after a pause. 

“ How’s it doin’ now?” Ruth’s grand- 
father inquired. 

‘“‘ Bad, dreadful bad! couldn’t be worse.” 
John paused and shook his head. “I’ve 
a’ tried un with whate, an’ l’ve a’ tried un 
with oats —’twasn’t nogood. I might so 
well ’ave tried to grow blossoms on the 
door-mat! ‘Then | tried un with taters, 
an’ the craws ate ’em all up, ’cept what 
got the blight. An’ now I’ve put turmits 
in that there field, an’ there’s ’ardly a tur- 
mit there but what a pig ’ud turn up his 
nose at.” 

“’T would be a poor look-out for young 
John if all your land was like that, eh?” 

“*Twould, sure enough; as ’tis, that 
there bit is more trouble to me than all 
me money!” 

“Try un for ’ay,” Peter Martyn sug- 
gested. 

“Tt’s no good. Nothin’ ’ull thrive but 
stones an’ craws. I shall let ’°em be now, 
shan’t do no more to ’em.” 


’Ow’s the 





John Mason relapsed into silence after 
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this. He sat with his empty pipe in his 
mouth, looking at Ruth and laughing si- 
Jently at intervals. After a while Ruth 
got up and wandered out into the garden. 

When she had gone John Mason sud- 
denly began, — 

“That’s a fine upstanuin’ maid of 
your’n, Peter.” 

“Tis,” said Peter, “an’ no nonsense 
neither.” 

“Takes after you, shouldn’t wonder,” 
John suggested; * but any’ow’tis plain to 
me that my John ’ave got a fancy for ’er. 
An’ I thinks to myself, Ill jest speak to 
Peter, an’ if he’ve no objection, an’ the 
maid ’ave no objection, ’twill be a matter 
of matrimony after a bit. No’urry, mind 
you. What do ’ee think, Peter?” 

“T dunno,” Peter said shortly. 

“We've always been friends,” John 
went on cautiously —‘‘an’ ’twould seem 
natural enough like if the young uns was 
to settle it up that way. Young John’s 
a good lad, an’ ’e’ll’ave the bit of land 
when I’m gone. He’s goin’ away to ’is 
uncle’s to improve ’isself now when the 
autumn comes. A good son ‘ull make a 
good ’usband, I’ve ’eared, an’ e’s proper 
fond of Ruth a’ready. Now I’ve ’ad my 
say, just you spake your mind, Peter.” 

*T dunno I’m sure,” Peter said thought- 


fully, leaning forward in his chair with his 
hands on his knees, “maids is ticklish 
articles to deal with, an’ Ruth mayn’t take 
to John, there’s no tellin’ — with ’er eddi- 
cation an’ good looks an’all, she might do 


better perhaps. I’m a bit proud of ’er 
myself.” 

“No wonder you be,” said John; “but 
she ain’t stuck up with it all, she ain’t one 
as wouldn’t make a good wife for such as 
my John.” 

“I don’t say she wouldn’t, but as I’ve 
said afore, maids is difficult to please. If 
she takes a fancy to young John, well an’ 
good, | shan’t gainsay ’er—there’s no 
accountin’ for taste, an’ John’s a good lad 
—she shall choose for ’erself, ’er mother 
did before ’er, an’ if she went an’ made a 
bad match it’s no reason for Ruth’s doin’ 
the same.” 

“ No, not if she takes after you,’’ Mason 
said slowly. ‘ There’s no offence, I ’ope,” 
he added after a minute. “I just spoke 
what was in my mind —if there’s any- 
thing there ’tis bound to come out. I’m 
a plain sort, I am.” 

“You be, so’m I, thank the Lord,” said 
Peter; “no offence at all, but I says as 
’ow young folks must take their chance, 
it’s no use for us ole ones to interfere.” 

“T believe you’m right,’ John Mason 
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said, and both were silent, partly because 
Peter Martyn had fallen aslcep in his 
chair directly he had finished speaking. 

His loud breathing, and the ticking of 
the clock in the corner of the kitchen, 
were the only sounds to be heard in the 
house when Ruth came in from the garden. 

“*S’pose I must be goin’ ’ome to the 
missus,” Mason said, rising. ‘ Good- 
night, Miss Ruth, pleasant drames. I 
expect now you've been down to the well 
a-wishin’ for a lover, that’s what you’ve 
been doin’!”” 

“No, I haven’t; I went to see if the 
pigeons were gone to bed. I hope you 
won’t get a scolding for being out so late,” 
she said as he was going away. 

“There now! ’ark at ’er! I’ll tell my 
missus what you say,” he said laughing. 

When he was gone Ruth sat down with 
her knitting until it was too dark to see 
any longer, then she woke her grandfather 
and went to bed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT was a quiet, uneventful life that Ruth 
Hayes lived in her grandfather’s house. 
She had very few friends of her own age, 
and her grandfather’s friends — chiefly 
farmers and their wives — were perhaps 
rather difficult to get on with. The only 
people with whom she felt really at home 
were the Masons. They were their near- 
est neighbors, and homely, good-natured 
folk, whose persistent, plodding good- 
temper was only saved from monotony 
by the more fitful and fretful temperament 
of the wife and mother. 

John Mason, as his father had said, had 
taken a fancy to Ruth directly she came 
to live at the farm; and he had formed a 
habit of dropping in pretty often to sit an 
hour with her grandfather, when he might 
have an opportunity of seeing Ruth as 
well. 

One evening — some weeks after Ruth’s 
grandfather and his father had talked 
about him — John Mason came to the 
farm. He knocked at the door, but no 
one answered. The maids were milking 
the cows in the shed, and the men were 
not in from the fields. John knocked 
again, and then walked into the kitchen. 
There was no one there, and he was just 
going away when he looked through the 
open window, and saw Ruth sitting in the 
garden with her knitting. At her side 
was a strange gentleman with an easel, 
sketching, and the old man was standing 
in an admiring attitude behind them. 

John Mason hesitated a moment before 
he went out. 
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“ Gooa-evenin’, Miss Ruth, seein’ you 
out hére I made bold to come out,” he 
said, as he joined the group. 

“ Good-evening,” Ruth said, looking up 
from her knitting. 

The young man looked up from his 
work at the same time. 

“ Good-evenin’, sir,” said John. 

“Well, John, and how are you ?” Peter 
Martyn said in his loud, cheerful way, 
“it's some time since you’ve paid us a 
call.” 

“Yes, ’tis,” said John, edging round to 
look at the picture. 

“TI am making a little sketch of the 
house,” Herbert James said in explana- 
tion. “ Do you think it is like?” 

“Well, it’s like an ’tisn’t like,” John 
said, when he had looked at it carefully. 
*“ You’ve got too many chimneys seems 
to me, and them trees ain’t in the right 
place exactly —but perhaps ’tisn’t fin- 
ished.” 

“|’m just putting the last stroke to it. 
Miss Ruth thinks it is like —don’t you?” 
the artist said, turning to Ruth with a 
smile. 

Ruth colored slightly. 

“ It looks very like to me,” she said. 

“It’s a marvel to me ’ow ’tis done,” 
her grandfather broke in; “’e just dabs 
in the paint any’ow an’ it makes it a pic- 
tur’, Look at ’im! did ’ee ever see sich 
thing, John?” 

John made no answer. He was not a 
person of keen perception, but at this mo- 
ment he was sadly alive to the notion that 
this strange young gentleman had made 
an impression on Ruth, which he himself 
had failed todo. He looked down at his 
large, rough hands, and wondered if he 
could paint pictures if he tried. Then he 
sighed heavily and went and sat down on 
a bench a little way off, with his elbows 
on his knees, and began to pick pieces of 
grass, biting them between his teeth and 
throwing them away again. 

It was little wonder that he struck 
Herbert James as rather a moody, ill-na- 
tured youth, though at more favorable 
moments he looked honest and pleasant 
enough. 

Little conversation ‘passed between 
them after this, and John had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that his coming had put a 
stop to it. 

The old man had strolled away into the 
yard; Ruth was busy with her needle- 
work, and the artist with his sketch ; only 
John had nothing to do but to chew the 
end of a long blade of grass, and look fur- 
tively at Ruth every now and then. 
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“ There will be a fine sunset to-night,” 
Herbert James said at last, turning bis 
head round towards the west. ‘ You can- 
not see it from the house, can you?” 

“ No,” said John. 

“ But you can just from the field there,” 
Ruth said, pointing to a little hillock on 
which the sun was shining still, though 
the garden, in which they sat, was in 
shadow. 

John Mason looked round at the hill 
and at the bench on the top. He remem- 
bered having found Ruth sitting there 
watching the sun set, more than a year 
ago, when he had only seen her a few 
times; he remembered the soft, vague 
light in her eyes when she turned them 
on him, as if she hardly saw him; and he 
remembered too how kindly she had 
spoken to him. His life had been dull 
indeed till then! He looked up now, 
hoping that Ruth might go so far with 
him as he went home; but his eyes fell on 
the stranger and he frowned, resuming 
his occupation of biting grass until Peter 
Martyn came back ; then he rose. 

“IT must be goin’ now, Mester Martyn,” 
he said shortly. 

“ What, a’ready? this is a poor sort of 
call —stop an’’ave a bit of supper with 
Ruth an’ me, come now!” said the old 
man. 

“ No, thank you, I only dropped in as 
I was passin’,” John said, and with a 
good-night to Ruth and the stranger, he 
left them and went away. 

Herbert James smiled, and turning to 
Ruth, said lightly, “Is that one of your 
admirers ? ” 

Ruth blushed angrily. 

“He isa friend of mine,” she said, be- 
ginning to fold up her work as if she were 
going indoors. 

“] didn’t say anything against him; it 
seemed to me quite natural that you 
should have admirers, and not unnatural 
that he should be one!” the young man 
said. And Ruth still stood there with her 
knitting in her hands. 

“I shall ask your grandfather to keep 
this little sketch,” he said after a minute 
or so. 

“It is very kind of you, but hadn’t you 
better keep it yourself? Grandfather 
can see the house every day of his life.” 

“ But I think he will like to have it all 
the same, and I shall make a copy for 
myself,” the young man said, looking at 
the picture critically before he gathered 
up his sketching materials. 

Ruth’s grandfather wandered back to 
them. 
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“T was just telling your granddaughter 
that I have finished my sketch,” he said 
to him, “and I need not trouble you any 
longer —it is very kind of you to have 
allowed me to spend so much time here.” 

“Lor’, now, don’t mintion it, it’s been 
a pleasure I’m sure to all parties; an’ if 
you ain’t goin’ away I ’ope you’ll give us 
a call now an’ again. We shall miss ’ee 
fine when you’m gone,” the old man said 
cordially. 

“Thank you again,” Mr. James said. 
“ Were you going up to the cliff to see the 
sun set?” he asked Ruth. 

“ Presently,” said Ruth. 

“ Then I will walk so far with you if I 
may.” 

“ T am not quite ready.” 

“1 will wait a few minutes then,” he 
said, and Ruth went indoors to get her 
hat. 

She lingered a little while in the house, 
she did not want him to go with her, 
though she could think of no objection to 
make. Her pride and reserve were grad- 
ually giving way, and young Mr. James 
had managed at last to place himself on a 
footing of familiarity with her and her 
grandfather. With her grandfather there 
had never been any difficulty, but Ruth 
had taken very little notice of the young 
man when he had come first—it mat- 
tered little to her whether he came or 
not — but now it had become rather an 
important event in her monotonous life. 
He talked to her in his clever, interested 
way, as if she were his equal, or indeed 
his superior, and he could not fai! to in- 
terest her. Her sympathies were very 
active, and her education had in a great 
measure cut her off from the people 
around her. 

The young man had begun with an ad- 
miration for her pretty face, but he soon 
began to admire her strong, passionate 
nature — he was quick to recognize her 
real capability, and at this period he was 
very nearly, if not quite, in love with her. 

When Ruth reappeared, Herbert James 
said good-night to her grandfather, and 
the two walked through the garden and 
the field together. When they reached 
the top of the hill, and saw the sea 
stretched out in front of them, and the 
sun like a great red ball, below a belt of 
golden cloud, Ruth gave a sigh of pleas- 
ure and sat down on the bench that had 
been a favorite seat of her grandfather’s 
and grandmother’s in their courting days, 
and was now a favorite resort of her own. 
For a moment she looked away at the 
Sea, then she turned to say good-night to 
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her companion. But he had no intention 
of going yet, he sat down at a little dis- 
tance. 

“How calm and blue the sea is!” he 
began, after a few moments’ silence, in a 
voice that was hardly more than a mur- 
mur. “One would think that one could 
never weary of it, yet how terribly tired 
of it all the poor fishermen at the village 
there must be! They have to go out day 
after day, year after year, till they must 
be almost glad when their turn comes to 
sink into its cruel depths.” 

Ruth shuddered. 

“ After all,” he said, turning to her with 
a smile, “it is not such a hard fate. One 
can imagine many worse things than sink- 
ing into that blue stillness.” 

“Yes,” Ruth said, fixing her eyes ab- 
sently on the blue line of the horizon. 
“ But I love the sea, I should never weary 
of it or think it cruel, even if I were a 
fisherman.” 

“But supposing you were a fisherman’s 
wife, or a sailor’s wife, and it separated 
you from the person you loved best in 
the world, think how you would hate it 
then!” 

“ Even then I should know that it would 
be the means of bringing us together 
again.” 

“ What a very cheerful person you are!” 
the young man exclaimed, glancing up 
into her face. ‘And yet I dare say you 
have known more actual trouble than I 
have. I suppose, now I think of it, that 
my life has been rather a happy one. I 
have almost always been able to do what 
I like —though I have often found when 
I tried it that I didn’t like it at all.” He 
smiled, and Ruth smiled too. 

“ Perhaps, after all, it is better to have 
to do what one doesn’t like, and get used 
to doing it,” she said. 

“One never can!” he said warmly. 
“You think so really, only you are too 
cheerful, too resigned, to say so. Just 
grumble a little — say that you don’t like 
your present life, that you are made for 
something better than to vegetate in a 
place like this, mixing with farmers and 
laborers, all the best part of your iife! 
You don’t talk about yourself, but you 
don’t like it, you can’t get used to it! 
Just say so foronce. It will do you good.” 

Ruth’s face became very grave. 

“JT should be very ungrateful to say 
that, and indeed it wouldn’t be true!” 
she said simply. ‘“ When my father and 
mother were both dead, and my grand- 
father wanted me to come here to live, it 





seemed to me like a haven of rest, and [ 
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came willingly. I may be a coward—I 
know I am — but it is a bitter thing to 
stand alone in the world. I would rather 
—far rather — be tied as I am, than be 
free todo as I like alone. And now my 
grandfather is the only relation I have in 
the world!” She ended with a little break 
in her voice. 

The young man was touched by her 
earnestness. ‘You have a much better 
way of looking at things than I,” he said 
humbly. 

After this they sat in silence until the 
sun had sunk. Then Ruth shivered and 
rose, Herbert James rose too. 

“ Good-night,” she said—and there 
was something in her tone that made him 
alter his intention of walking back to the 
house with her. 

“Good-night. I shall come and bring 
the picture for your grandfather when it is 
framed,” he said. Ruth did not speak, 
and he put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out a little note-book. 

“] wrote some verses last night that 
you might perhaps like to see,” he said. 

“Thank you. May I take them home 
with me?” she asked. 

“Yes, and keep them if you will.” 

Ruth took the little book, and he held 
her hand in his a moment, before she 
turned to walk away. He watched her 
till her tall, light figure had vanished in 
the gathering dusk, then he too began his 
lonely walk homewards. 


“« Whatever do’ee bide out so late for?” 
Ruth’s grandfather said to her when she 


came in. “It’s time to shut ’ome the 
door, an’ it’s a wonder I ’adn’t shut ’ee 
out altogether.” 

“| didn’t know it was late, grandfather,” 
Ruth said. 

“Dedn’t know it was late!” he re- 
peated scornfully. ‘Any one but a scat- 
terbrained maid ’ud know that it’s time 
for Christian folk to be abed, but they’m 
all the same, maids is!” 

“And you couldn’t do without them 
possibly,” Ruth put in. 

“If you think I couldn’t do without 
you, you’m much mistook,” the old man 
retorted, as he kissed her and told her to 
make haste to bed. 

Ruth took her candle and went up-stairs, 
but she did not go to bed. She put the 
candle on the window-iedge, and sat down 
to read the little book that Herbert James 
had given ner. When she opened it, she 
saw that it contained not only one set of 
verses, but a whole series, aeatly written 
out with the dates attached. She began 
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at the beginning and read straight through 
She had never known any one who made 
poetry before, and it seemed to her very 
wonderful and very touching. When she 
came to the last poem of all, and found 
that it was addressed “To Ruth,” she 
blushed, and just glanced through it. It 
was perhaps the best in the book, but she 
turned the page quickly, and shut the 
book with a sharp little snap. Then she 
sat with it in her clasped hands, looking 
out into the darkness, without noticing 
how late it grew, and how the candle 
burnt lower and lower, and the old clock 
in the kitchen below began the tedious 
operation of striking twelve. 


CHAPTER V. 

IT was harvest-time, and Ruth had gone 
out to the field one evening to give the 
men their tea. She laughed and talked 
with them as they sat round, eating the 
home-made cakes and drinking the tea 
with startling rapidity. A cool wind was 
blowing from the sea and clouds were 
gathering overhead, but to-night was the 
great supper at the farm, and the harvest- 
ers’ spirits were high. 

“’Tisn’t such a bad year, Miss Ruth — 
not by a long way so bad as some, with 
the weather we’ve ’ad for savin’ I call it 
very passable — proper passable,” one of 
the men said. “If they goes an’ ’as a 
Thanksgivin’ service to the church this 
year, well an’ good! I shan’t gainsay it. 
But last year! well, it ’most made me 
sick! I says to my missus, says I, ‘I 
don’t call it gratitoode aegivin’ thanks for 
what you ’aven’t got. I don’t call it no 
compliment to the Almighty.” An’ she 
says, says she, ‘’?Ow can you say such 
things, Jim; ef us don’t thank for what 
us ’ave got, ow can us expect to get no 
more another year?’ But I didn’t go to 
the service, for all that! no woman’s talk 
’ull bring we round.” 

“I shouldn’t like to be your missis, 
Jim,” Ruth said, smiling. 

“D’ye hear what she says?” another 
man said, driving his elbow into Jim’s 
ribs. 

“| hear ’er fast enough, an’ ef she was 
my missus I might sing to another toon,” 
Jim said gallantly. “ We'd a’ drink your 
’ealth, Miss Ruth — long life and a good 
’usband to ’ee---if this ’ere was cider 
*stead of tay,” he went on, holding up his 
mug and looking at the contents a little 
sadly. 

“So us would, so us wouid! though 
we’ve drunk to’er an’ the master afore 
to-day,” said his neighbor. : 
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“ Thank you, and you will drink it again 
at supper, I dare say,” Ruth said. 

“Shouldn’t wonder but what we shall. 
In the mane time us must get to work, 
thankin’ you kindly,” Jim said, setting his 
mug down on the grass, and rising with a 
heavy sigh. 

The others followed his example, and 
Ruth was left to go home with her empty 
basket. Her path led through a little 
green lane with a tall hedge on each side, 
at this time of the year bright with moun- 
tain-ash berries and colored bramble- 
leaves. Ruth walked on with a smile on 
her face, thinking of Jim and the harvest 
festival. But when she came to the stile 
that led into this little lane, the smile died 
out of her face, for she saw that Herbert 
James was standing there, leaning on 
the stile, with his back towards her. For 
a moment she hesitated, and then she 
walked resolutely forward. Herbert James 
saw her before she came close, and stood 
waiting for her. 

“ Ruth,” he said softly, taking her hand 
to help her over the stile. 

Ruth did not look at his face as she 
gave him a short good evening. 

He still beld her hand in his, and she 
tried to draw it away. 

“Ruth! Ruth!” he said passionately, 
“why are you so cold? why do you try to 
shun me? Doyou hate me?—I am sure 
you don’t! — If you did, I would go away 
and never try to speak to you again, but 
it would break my heart, it would in- 
deed!” 

Ruth did not trust herself to speak, 
and the young man went on eagerly. 

“You don’t hate me, Ruth, say you 
don’t! I can’t live without you, I love 
you! Listen to me a moment— I’ve 
loved you from the very first time I saw 
you uaa 

“IT won’t listen!” Ruth said, drawing 
her hand away from his, and setting her 
lips, irom which all the color had gone, 
tight. “You’ve no right to say such 
things to a girl like me. You're taking 
advantage of me, and I’ve showed as 
plain as plain could be, that I wouldn’t 
have anything of the kind.” 

“] know you have,” he said with some 
bitterness; “it’s weeks since I have had 
a sight of you. You have avoided me as 
if 1 were absolutely venomous, and I can’t 
bear it any longer. 1 am going away ina 
day or two and | must speak — I can’t go 
on like this! If you will only promise to 
marry me when I come back, | can go 
away happy.” 

He spoke very earnestly, bending over 
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her and taking her hand again. 
you promise?” he added gently. 

Ruth looked at him. “No, I can’t 
promise,” she said. 

“Why is it, Ruth? what are you afraid 
of?” he asked half angrily. “You are a 
thousand times better than I am in every 
way. Even if my father should oppose it, 
what does it matter? In two or three 
days I shall be of age, and I can do what 
I like. Trust me, Ruth — promise me! 
I shall only be away a year — and a year 
is gone so soon! | wish I had never said 
I would go, but it will make it so much 
easier if you give me your promise first.” 

Ruth looked at him with her clear blue 
eyes. ‘No, I will make no promises, I 
will wait till you come,” she said. 

“You don’t care for me —if you did, 
you would do this little thing for me!” 
the young man said. 

“T said I would wait,” Ruth answered 
gently. They had walked to the end of 
the little overgrown lane, and were stand- 
ing at the other stile. 

“1 will come once more to say good- 
bye,” he said. Ruth suddenly felt herself 
growing weak when she realized that her 
lover was really going away, and she might 
never see him again. She did not speak, 
but stared blankly at the scarlet berries in 
in the hedge. 

“To-morrow evening then,” he said 
softly. 

“IT must go now, you must not keep 
me,” Ruth said in answer. 

“T will not keep you,” he said, moving 
so that he could look into her face. ‘ You 
do love me, Ruth, a little,” he said after a 
moment, taking her into his arms and 
kissing her. 

As soon as she was free, Ruth clam- 
bered over the stile and ran towards 
home. Her heart was throbbing wildly, 
and she kept saying to herself as she ran, 
“TI can’t help it! 1 can’t help it! —why 
will he come?” 
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That evening, at the harvest supper, 
John Mason was particularly attentive to 
Ruth, so that when her health was drunk 
in due course, old Jim had a sly wink and 
a nudge for his neighbor. 

“’E’d make ’er a tidy ’usband,” he 
whispered; ‘’e’s the right sort of chap — 
steady an’ quiet.” 

“She couldn’t ’ave no fault to find with 
’e— nor ’e with she for that matter!” 
said the other, setting down his empty 
glass and looking round at the company 
| with great satisfaction, 
| Ruth was at the other end of the long 
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table, with John Mason at her side listen- 
ing to her every word with rapt attention, 
and her laugh was heard every now and 
then, between the bursts of conversation 
and the clinking of glasses all round the 
table. 

John Mason and his father were the 
last of all the company to leave. 

“I shall be goin’ away the day after 
to-morrow, Miss Ruth,” John said as they 
stood in the porch before he left. 

“‘ Every one seems to be going away,” 
Ruth said quickly, without thinking of 
what she said. 

“TI don’t know of no one else,” Jobn 
said, “but shall I see you again to say 
good-bye?” 

“I dare say,” Ruth said, holding out 
her hand. “Oh yes, we shall see you 
again, of course.” 

“I will come in tomorrow as I’m 
passin’.” John pressed her hand. He 
had a secret hope that to-morrow he 
might be able to tell her something that 
was on his mind, and he smiled nervously. 

“Good-night; I won’t say good-bye, 
then,” Ruth said kindly. 

John’s father had been standing by, 
looking into the crown of his hat with a 
knowing smile, while they were speaking, 
waiting for his son. 

“It’s a good thing I bain’t goin’ too, 
ain’t it, Miss Ruth?” he said, when John 
had said good-night. 

“Yes, we couldn’t do without you,” 
Ruth said, laughing. 

“You like me better nor young John 
now, ’tis my belief,” he said, with evident 
appreciation of the joke, though John did 
not seem to see it, nor could he tell why 
his father laughed silently all the way 
home, unless it was that the cider had got 
into his head. 

When they were gone, Ruth was left to 
her own thoughts, in which John Mason 
and his father had little share. She had 
given way at last to her lover, and there 
was a certain joy in the knowledge. Her 
cheeks grew hot as she went over in im- 
agination the little scene in the lane. 

But beneath this feeling of satisfaction, 
deep down in her heart, she had a con- 
sciousness of something like wrong-doing. 
She’ had fallen away from her own stand- 
ard of what was fitting in a girl in her 
position, and she had all her life shrunk 
from any course which would alienate her 
from her relatives. But she would not 
think of this now, she would have perfect 
faith in her lover. At least she would 
wait until he came back. She had given 
him no promise except that. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE EARLY PART 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

SITTING beneath the limes in the pleas- 
ant grounds of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on the occasion of a garden party 
given by the master and fellows, I over- 
heard the following conversation. The 
speakers had left the crowd of brightly- 
dressed lawn-tennis players, and were rest- 
ing till ready to begin again. 

SHE (contemplating his gaily-striped 
blazer with approbation): “ Awtully nice 
stuff.” 

HE (gratified): “ Ah, awf'lly nice.” 

SHE (with an air of economy): “ What 
did it cost?” 

HE: “ Really don’t know; oh, yes! the 
man said it would be a guinea; very 
cheap!” 

SHE (as one struck with amazement): 
“ That’s awfully cheap!” 

HE (taking up the chorus): “Oh yes! 
awh’lly cheap!” 

SHE (dent on fully appreciating this 
marvellous phenomenon): “It must cut 
into a great deal of stuff, you know.” 

HE (rather more languidly): “ Yes; 
awful deal stuff.” 

HE and SHE (recurring instinctively 
to the original proposition): “Oh! very 
cheap; yes! awfully cheap!” 

This set me wondering whether an un- 
dergraduate two hundred and fifty years 
ago would have looked at things in such 
an airy manner; and the incident may 
serve as a peg on which to hang a few de- 
tails of University life in the days when 
living and education at Cambridge really 
were “awfully cheap.” 


When we read in the Paston Letters 
that Walter Paston’s half-year’s expenses 
at Oxford, about the year 1478, were some 
£6. 55. 53a., we are apt to dismiss the fact 
from our minds as relating to a period so 
remote that it can hardly be brought into 
comparison with our own times. That, 
we say, was before Columbus sailed for 
America; before English printing had 
spread further than Caxton’s press-room}; 
in short, before tne dissolution of the 
monasteries, the rise of trading communi- 
ties to power and the development of 
sheep-farming had revolutionized English 
notions of prices. Only some three-quar- 
ters of a century had passed since the 
death of Chaucer—the Chaucer who 
could truthfully depict his two Cambridge 
scholars, Alayn and Johan, as riding to 
Trumpington Mill with the sack of Col- 
lege grain for the gristing. It was in fact 
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a primitive time, when the whip was still 
a valued academical instrument, not only 
of discipline, but of direct tuition. For 
did not Agnes Paston desire her son 
Clement’s tutor, in 1458, to “trewly be- 
lassch hym ” ? adding, “ for so did the last 
maystr and the best that ever he had att 
Caumbrege.” * 

Leaving such remote times, we shall 
find that although the great movements 
above referred to, and which marked the 
close of the feudal period, had a great 
effect on the value of money, especially in 
large centres such as London, yet com- 
paratively cheap rates obtained in the 
country even after Drake and Raleigh had 
made the Spanish Indies an old tale in 
men’s mouths. Prices rose erratically 
and by fits in London itself. This ap- 
pears from a curious complaint of the 
Garden of the Fleet Prison about the year 
1621.f 

In defending himself from the charge 
of extortion brought against him by some 
of his unruly collegiates, he instances the 
dietary rules fixed some i pre- 
viously, by which he was bound to supply 
gentlemen prisoners with their diet (in- 
cluding a gallon of wine) at the rate of Ios. 
a week.t 

When this rate was fixed, he says, gen- 
tlemen of the Inns of Court paid but 20d. 
or 2s. for their commons, whereas their 
prices are now (1621) raised to 7s. or 85. a 
week, Although this latter sum is far 
from extortionate, we shall find that those 
bent on economy could do considerably 
better at Cambridge a few years later. 

Let us commence with an instance not 
falling into the very cheapest category. 
In 1611, Sir Thomas Knyvet, of Ashwell 
Thorp in Norfolk, sent his grandson 
Thomas to Emanuel College, Cambridge ; 
and we may suppose that the young 
man’s dignity would require to be kept 
up at a little more expense than that of a 
plain country squire’s son. Yet from the 
correspondence that passed between Lady 
Knyvet and the tutor, Mr. Elias Travers, 
which has been preserved for us in the 
hitherto unpublished Gawdy MSS..,§ it 
appears that £40 was his yearly allow- 
ance, and that this sum was expected to 
cover everything. It is true that the 
“house of pure Emanuel” (which is not 


_ * Paston Letters (Gairdner’s edition), No. 311, vol. 
i., p+ 422. 

t The Economy of the Fleete. 
Publications, p. 93. 

+ Knights paid 18s. 6¢., and yeomen (who got buta 
pott of wine) 5s. 6d. a week. 

§ Gawdy MSS. genes Mr. Walter Rye, vol. iii., 
Nos. 470-486. 
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now considered a particularly fast college) 
was noted in those days for its Puritan 
doctrine and precise discipline.* 

The tutor rejoices that young Knyvet 
will find no example of gaming set him 
there, and the statutes expressly forbade 
hunting and the wearing of great ruffs,ft 
both symptoms of what Mr. Travers calls 
“the humorous lust of boastfull expence.” 

From these letters we gather the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous facts. Winter quar- 
ters were more expensive than others, and 
the “excessive rate of things”? made it 
difficult for the youth, though studiously 
inclined, to keep within his “ stint” or al- 
lowance. The rent of his chamber, to be 
divided between himself and his chamber- 
fellow, was only 12s. a year, and 7s. 4d. 
supplied him with coal and candles from 
the end of long vacation till the beginning 
of March(1614-5). But perhaps the most 
interesting document is a more or less 
complete half-yearly account of young 
Knyvet’s outgoings, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. Of this I will now give an analy- 
sis, and wish I could print side by side 
with it as perfect a statement of some 
other undergraduates’ bills, let us say for 
the years 1715 and 1815. 

* Commons ” for six months amount to 
£2. 1os.; “ Sising ” ¢ for the same period, 
4£3- 95. 6d.; light and firing (as already 
mentioned), 7s. 4@.; and, among minor- 
items, we have cash advanced to him by 
his tutor on two separate occasions, £1. 
Is. ; his hatter’s bill 2s. 6¢@.; two pairs of 
cuffs, 1s. 2d.; incidental expenses, £1; 
and a contribution towards the entertain- 
ment of King James I., on his visit to the 
University that year, of seven shillings ! 
The one act of extravagance appears in 
the following six items, which are marked 
in the margin as Mr. Cradock’s little bill 
for things got at Sturbridge fair, — 


Four dozen of long buttons . 
Black galoun lace . ° ° 
3 dozen of black buttons ° 
Coloured silk (half-ounce) . 
A sattin Coller ° . ° 
A yeard of green Cotton . 


6 


With his chamber rent the total only 
amounts to the modest sum of £9. 3s. 


744. 


* As late as 1669 the College records show that 
offenders were ‘ wipt in the buttry.’”’ A iw. 
t Fourth Report Historical MSS. Commissioners, 


. 420. 
4 t ‘* Sising’’ is now said to be confined to extras got 
from the buttery, such as cream, eggs, etc. For an in- 
stance of the older, wider acceptation of the word see 
King Lear, act. ii, sc. 4: **’Tis not in thee... to 
scant my sizes.” 
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How was this economy rendered prac- 
ticable? The key to the enigma lies in 
the large power which was reposed in the 
tutor by the home authorities. All remit- 
tances passed through his hands, he was 
informed of the rate at which his pupil 
was to live, and expected to see that the 
allowance was not exceeded. The hat- 
ter’s bill of half-a-crown is entered as 
having been paid by the tutor, and Mr. 
Elias Travers did not think it beneath him 
to guard against the tailor’s perennial pro- 
pensities towards overcharging and “ cab- 
baging.” Poor and irregular as were the 
modes of conveyance in those days, anx- 
ious mothers did nct omit to keep their 
absent sons supplied with parcels from 
home. Lady Knyvet, on one occasion, 
sent Tom a piece of cloth for a gown, of 
the same stuff as his grandfather’s new 
gown, and did not fail to apprise the tutor 
what ought to be paid for the making. 
Several letters must have passed on this 
momentous subject, the pedagogue finally 
agreeing with her ladyship’s wonder that 
the Cambridge “snip” should make so 
little difference in price between the old 
gentleman’s ample robe and the (presum- 
ably) scanter gown of the undergraduate: 
“wherefor I thinck it were not amiss if 
you willed him to deferr ye making up of 
it till his comming home, wch may hap- 
pily save yt wch ye Taylor here made a 
reckoning to have had for his share.” 

That this overseeing of the clothes 
formed part of a recognized system is 
clear from the fact that they fell under the 
tutor’s immediate charge at Oxford as 
well as at Cambridge. Lady Brilliana 
Harley, in 1639, wrote to her son Edward 
at Magdalen Hall, “I like it well that your 
tutor has made you hamsome clothes ;” 
and, again, “I like the stufe for your 
cloths well; but the cullor of thos for 
euery day I doo not like so well; the 
silke chamlet I like very well, both cullor 
and stuff. Let your stokens be allways 
of the same culler of your cloths, and | 
hope you now weare Spanisch leather 
shouwes. Jf your tutor does not intend 
to bye your silke stokens to wear with your 
silk shute ... I will bestow a peare on 
you.”* The interesting correspondence 
in which this occurs also supplies us with 
examples of the hampers from home, now 
mostly confined to scholars of tenderer 

years. Lady Harley sends Ned akid pie, 
elieving that “you have not that meat 
ordinarily at Oxford,” and adding appetiz- 


* Lady B. Harley’s Letters. 
Publications, 1854, pp. 22 and 50. 
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ingly, “On halfe of the pye is seasned 
with one kinde of seasening and the other 
with another.” * A baked loin of veal, 
and a “turky pye with two turkys in it,” 


‘also come his way, but they are sent at 


first with some diffidence, one Mrs. Pirson 
(apparently a local Mrs. Grundy) having 
informed Lady Harley that when she sent 
such things to Zer son at Oxford he prayed 
her she would not.t 

Considerable trust being thus reposed 
in the tutor, we find that parents kept a 
close eye on him, often writing, and em- 
bracing convenient opportunities to have 
him visit them during vacation time, when 
they could become personally acquainted, 
In one letter Mr. Elias Travers becomes 
quite apologetic over certain faults and 
shortcomings for which Lady Knyvet had 
reprimanded him. Hewindsup: “If the 
tobacco I have sometimes taken be a iust 
grievance to any, I desire them to know 
yt if ye forbearance or utter avoidance of 
it will give vm content, I shall quickly 
quite ridd myself of it.” f 

Let us now read a similar series of let- 
ters from another tutor, Nathanael Dod, 
of Gonville and Caius College, to Fram- 
lingham Gawdy, of Norfolk, in the years 
1626-7, concerning the Jatter’s kinsman 
Anthony. They will be found to confirm 
our views of the position of a tutor, and 
the responsibility, financial and otherwise, 
which he undertook for his pupil. The 
first we cite runs as follows : § — 


May it please you Sir, I receyved your let- 
ters by your kinsman Anthony Gaudy dated 
Septemb. 17th, Your and his request for the 
discharging of his expenses to the Colledge I 
am ready to pforme, And if there were any 
other thing wherein I might doe him any 
freindly office, he shoulde not find me back- 
ward, for his orderly behaivour in the house 
and loving affection to me challenge moore at 
my handes. According to your desire I have 
and will further advise him to all frugality, 
wishing that he may be no lesse pleasing to 
you, then (as I understand) you are loving and 
helping to him This inclosed note |} showes 
you his expences for this last halfe yeare from 
our lady to Michaelmas. I desire you would 
be pleased to send up these monies soe soone 
as may be for I am already called upon by 
the Colledge officers. There is due to Mr. 
Michells of ould reckonings tli 5s od wch he re- 
quested me to receive for him, Your kinsman 
(as he tells me) hath certifyed you of the par- 
ticulars I desire (if it please you) to receive 


* Lady B. Harley’s Letters. Camden Society’s 
Publications, 1854, p. 53- 

t Ibid, p. 13. 

~ Gawdy MSS. udi sup. No. 474. 

§ Ibid (509). 

) Not extant. 
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all together & even thus wth my best love I 
commit you to god 
Your unknowne freind 
NATHANAEL DoD 
Caius Coll: 
Novemb. 8 
1626 


The next news that Mr. Dod has to 
send is not so pleasant, and probably 
caused some heartache at Harling Hall: 


Worthy Sir, I am now necessarily enforced 
in regard of my relation to acquaint you with 
a buisnes that concerns your kinsman and my 
Pupill Anthony Gaudy. 1 could wish it lay 
upon an other man’s tounge or penn, not mine. 
The story is this, Not long since your kins- 
man beeing in the-Colledge Buttry at Beaver * 
at the pmitted hower betweene 8 and 9 of 
ye clock at night, the Deane came in, chargd 
him to be gone, he tould him he would & was 
presently depting. The Deane tells shim, un- 
lesse St Gaudy you had forthwith gone I should 
have sett you out: upon that your kinsman not 
brooking those speaches, turnes back, and pulls 
one his bhatt & tells him, seeings (sc, collo- 
quially for ‘seeing as”) he used him soe, he 
would not yet out, upon that the Deane strikes 
him with his fist in the face. Hee beeing a 
man and of a spirit could not forbeare, but 
repaies the Deane with interest; for this he 
was convented before the Master & fellowes, 
and a severe Censure passed one him, he was 
deprived of his scollershipp and warned wthin 
a monthes space to,provide for -himselfe els- 
where. He is now therefore come to you his 
best father, wth whom I doubt not he shall find 
wellcome, and I hope you will passe a milder 
censure one him then others have done. I 
assure you I find him to be one of such a Na- 
ture and disposition as I highly approve of. 
And I hope hee himselfe will be able to give a 
testimony of his time well spent, I pray you 
entertaine not a thought of blaming me for 
what is done, after the fact it lay not in my 
power to remedie the successe ; and who can 
tell how to prevent such a fact as ariseth from 
a sudden passion? And thus having made way 
in his behalfe by a true narration of that acci- 
dent, I must present you wth a bill of all his 
expences, wch you shall receive herein inclosed. 
I pray you (Sir) be pleased to helpe me with 
these monies soe soone as with conveniencie 
you can. Much whereof is out of my purse 
already, & ye rest very suddenly to be paid. I 
make noe benefitt by your kinsman, I pray you 
let me sustain noe damage. And thus wth 
ye kind remembrance of my love unto you, I 
take my leave and rest 

Your very loving freind to his power 
NATH: Dob. 
Caius Coli. 
Aprilis 17, 1627 f 

Then occurs the cheapest instance of 

living which I have yet come across, and 


* The evening meal. 
t Gawdy MSS. wdi sug. No. 517. 
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it will be allowed that Mr. Dod really did 
his best for his country patrons in pro- 
curing their relation such extremely rea- 
sonable quarters : — 


May it please you SirI rec. your letter by 
your kinsman Anthony Gaudy whom I have 
now placed in an honest private house, where 
he hath his Dyet, his Chamber & washing for 
58 ye weeke In weh place I my selfe onc lived 
a little before I was a fellow of the Colledge. 
I truly conceive good hopes of his wellfare, 
neither am I wanting to him in my advice for 
his Studdies, They with whom he boards de- 
sire to be payd weekely. I pray you therefore 
to send up his quarteridge beforehand that I 
may pay it accordingly. The bearer hereof, 
Peter Aspinal, is one whom I thinke you will 
trust with those monies I should receive from 
you, if it please you to send them to me by him 
at his next returne they will be wellco.ne, And 
even soe in great hast I take my leave and 
rest 

Your loving freind 
Natu. Dob 
Caius Coll: 
May 2do 1627 * 


The next letter acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of certain gold pieces and quarter 
pieces by the carrier, with a note of the 
number of grains they were found defi- 
cient in weight. The carrier is also to be 
paid by the person remitting the money 
for his trouble. We will pass over this 
and give one more letter bearing on our 
main subject. 


Sir, A quarter of a veare is now expired 
since your kinsman entered into Commons in 
ye towne, for whom according to your desire L 
stand ingaged. My desire now is that you 
would be pleased to send unto me ye monies 
due at yr next conveniency, for I am called 
upon for them. Besides the 3li due for his 
board, He hath runn some few necessarie ex- 
pences upon other occasions, viz. for new shoes 
& mending 4s 8d the Taylor for mending his 
ould apparrell 2s 4d Barber 1s—the whole 
summe of all is 3! 8s wch summe I expect at 
ye carriers next returne. In your kinsman’s 
behalfe I can say that I have seene him often 
at or religious exercises. I have mett him 
sometimes walking alone into ye fields weh I can 
noe otherwise interprett but wth an intent to 
his studdies and meditations I have likewise 
observed that he is out of apparell notwth- 
standing his care & thriftines in the pservation 
of those clothes you have already bestowed 
upon him. I conceive good hopes for his 
ree-enterance into ye Colledge soone after 
Michaelmas 

In hast I take my leave & rest 

In all due respect 
NarHan: Dob 
Caius Coll. 
Aug. 8. 1627.¢ 


* Gawdy MSS. wudi sug. No. 519. 
t Ibid. No. 522. 
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The above rate of living does not seem 
to have been exceptional, as in his next 
letter (April 9, 1628) Mr. Dod asks for 
£7. 1s. for young Gawdy’s expenses for 
the half-year from Michaelmas to Lady- 


UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE EARLY PART 


of Soyer forgive us for exposing the hu- 
miliating fact!) only got ten shillings a 
half-year for his salary, and the “sub- 
coquo ” a miserable 3s. 4d. 

What Ablinson and his sculleryman 


day. Beyond this I am not able at pres-! cooked is not so clear, for the details of 


ent to trace the course of Anthony’s 
fortunes at Cambridge. 

What was the style of living at Gon- 
ville and Caius College from which “ Sir 
Gawdy” was thus harshly expelled? 
The following jottings from the bursar’s 
books of the period, which have never 
been published, will give us some idea of 
the manners of the time.* 

The fellows drank out of silver “ potts,” 
each man having his own. In 1622 “ Mr. 
Cruso’s pott” was mended at a cost of 
two shillings, and several entries of old 
cups changed for new ones (the fellow who 
had the use of it contributing out of his 
private means so as to get a larger or finer 
goblet) show how it is that old silver ware 
is so hard to find nowadays. But they 
did not always drink out of the nobler 
metal, “a little iugg and pott for the fel- 
lows in ye halle and parlour” being bought 
for 17d. in 1644. Silver spoons, got ten 
a previously from London (a shilling 

eing given to the person that brought 
them), must also have been meant for the 
upper table. In 1612 there was a regular 


overhauling of the college sideboard, and 
375. 5@. had to be paid the goldsmith for 
mending the plate that was found to be 
“ spoyled and battered at the going out of 


Sir Utting out of his buttlership.” But if 
it is bad to have plate battered, it is worse 
to have it stolen, and in 1658 we find that 
this has happened, and fifteen shillings is 
paid Mr. Marsh for “ putting the lost plate 
into the Divrnall,” and “ other charges in 
pursuance of the stoll’n plate” come to 
Zl. los. 6d. 

The undergraduates drank and ate out 
of pewter, an arrangement which saved 
breakage, and had the additional advan- 
tage that when the mugs and platters got 
bent out of all shape, the pewterer took 
them back as old metal, and a new stock 
of * dishes, sawces, and porringers” was 
laid in, the cost being ninepence-halfpenny 
a pound. The duty of looking after the 
pewter, and collecting and counting it 
after each meal, fell on “ young Ablinson,” 
the cook’s son, who got a trifle every 
quarter for his pains. He could not ex- 
pect much, seeing that his father (shades 


* MSS. Books 695 and 692, Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege Library, 1609-1661. My thanks are due to R. C. 
Bensly, ksq., M.A., the librarian, for permission to 
make these extracts. 





the viands are not given in the accounts, 
except an item of exceptional “cheere” 
in which the fellows indulged in the treas- 
ury “the same night the counts were made 
up.” Two shillings’ worth of pigeon pies, 
eight pennyworth of puddings, cheese to 
the extent of fourpence, and a “ poitle of 
clarret wine,” which cost sixteen pence, 
formed the solace after that evening’s 
reckoning. Entries of gratuities to the 
messenger who brought the brawn at 
Christmas (at Emanuel College they were 
careful to call it “ Christ-tide’’) from one 
of the college tenants, and of a special 
payment for fuel for boiling that delicacy, 
remind us to note that the rents were still 
paid, partly at least, in kind. Out of a 
rent of £20, for instance, thirty-three 
shillings and fourpence would be taken in 
wheat and malt, while wethers, capons, 
and hens were not unfrequently received 
as well. 

Porridge was eaten, as appears by the 
charge of twenty pence for an “ oatemeale 
box.” One dozen fruit dishes, got in 
1618, were probably reserved for the 
dons, who also indulged in oysters. The 
succulent bivalve when it arrived at Cam- 
bridge was cried through the streets, and 
an occasional fourpence to the “oyster 
crier ” was evidently not grudged. What 
they drank with their natives is not re- 
corded, but that they took care of their 
cellar is clear from the entry in 1647 of 
the purchase of a lock “of the Hart of 
Oake, and some iron to it, for Steuen 
Burt’s wynes.” 

Good food deserves to be neatly served, 
and the college was extravagant in the 
matter of, table-napery, if in nothing else. 
“ Three dossen of diaper according to 8s 
6d the dossen”’ made up into two dozen 
napkins and three towels, and they cannot 
have been reserved for the seniors, as at 
the same time no less than seven dozen 
more napkins were bought at prices vary- 
ing from 7s. to 8s. 4d. That the purchas- 
ers were particular appears from their 
paying 2s. 3¢. for the carriage to and fro 
of the stuff “upon the liking or not lik- 
ing.” When they bought damask nap- 
kins in 1629, the price was 22s. a dozen; 
white tablecloths, of “elbroad cloath,” 
for the upper table, cost 17¢. a yard; and 
“schollers” tablecloths, tod. and 11d. 
From curiosity I picked out all the items 








relating to table linen for four years (1634- 
1638), and found in that space of time 
one hundred and ninety-two yards of table- 
cloth, and twenty-seven dozen and ten 
napkins were laid in. Linen was bought 
at Sturbridge fair, and in 1649 they went 
as far afield as Lancashire to purchase it, 
for which Icansuggest noreason. There 
is a pleasant, clean, homely scent about 
the entry of twelvepence paid to “ Good- 
wyfe Lavender for heming and double- 
marking the table-cloths, and darning up 
some small holes in them,” with which we 
will close the door of the linen-closet. 

Let us pass on to the library, lest, like 
Master Anthony Gawdy, we should be 
accused of loitering over-long about the 
buttery hatch. In the half-year ending 
Michaelmas 1620, “Grauer the Smith” 
got half-a-crown for taking off the chains 
that were fastened to the books, and a 
scholar was paid 6d. for helping him — 
no doubt a labor of love. The next year 
we trace the “chaines and the iron barres 
yt were taken from the bookes and of(f) 
the deskes” being carried up into the 
treasury, and the new order of things 
marked by a “figuring” of the printed 
books in the library to the number of 
1742. In 1631 the MSS. were first cata- 
logued; in 1650 the College contributed 
£20 towards the University Library then 
being established. The last entry relat- 
ing to the library is the purchase in 1661 
of an Anglo-Saxon dictionary for two 
pounds, which the librarian has still to 
show for the money. 

The parlor was refurnished in 1657 
with a dozen russian leather chairs at 7s. 
6d. each, and three great chairs, £2. 8s. ; 
six “tulip velure” cushions, £1. 4s.; and 
three leather carpets containing forty-two 
skins, which cost £3. 3s.; besides 12s. 
for packing. When Simkins the “scau 
inger” had finished his sanitary work 
hard by, sedge and frankincense were 
burnt in the parlor to correct the result- 
ing evil odors. The fuel burnt there in 
the winter of 1608-9 came to three pounds, 
and it was probably in that room that Dr. 
Caius’s portrait hung, which was repaired 
at a charge of 13s. 4d. in 1636. As late 
as 1642 there were certain cushions ex- 
tant (and in need of mending), which were 
known by the name of that worthy bene- 
factor. 

Perhaps the best known of the archi- 
tectural works of Dr. Caius is the “ honor 
gate,” which was built, according to Fer- 
gusson, in 1574, from the designs of The- 
odore Havre, of Cleves. It has been 
figured and described many times as the 
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earliest specimen of so-called Greek 
architecture in England. In sober verity 
it is a picturesque mélange of debased 
Tudor style and prettily applied classical 
pillars and ornaments. Iam able to trace 
some curious incidents of its early career, 
which, so far as I know, have not found 
their way into print hitherto. Its toy-like 
mouldings and delicate detail were evi- 
dently singularly liable to fracture, as ap- 
pears by several items of account. 

But we must first notice an additional 
beauty it then possessed of which no 
traces are now left. In 1615 the College 
paid “for coloring all the stone worke of 
Porta Honoris and gilting ye armes and 
roses there.” Atthe same time a Pega- 
sus, possibly an appendage to a sun-dial, 
had four pounds of lead expended to 
“ fasten his basis,” and was also gilt. In 
1624 a new pillar at Honoris Gate cost 
eight shillings for stone and workman- 
ship, which got broken again in 1631, and 
had to be set up afresh. The very next 
year one of the “ pyramides” of the gate 
had to be mended; unless one of the ped- 
iments is meant I do not understand this, 
as there are no pyramids to be seen on 
any part of the structure now. It then 
enjoyed a rest till 1646, when Thomas 
Grombold, a freemason, had the job of 
new making and setting up one of its pil- 
lars. He also did some “ playster of par- 
is” work in the chapel, and his moderate 
charge for his time and another’s, three 
days, was only tos. 6¢. The lessons to 
be deduced seem to be that from the very 
first immoral Renaissance work (as a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Ruskin would doubtless con- 
sider it) did not prosper, and that the 
students, who must have made the gate 
their clambering thoroughfare to sur- 
mount the walls by when locked out, 
were the unwitting instruments of this 
judgment. 

In 1609 four pennyworth of trankin- 
cense was got for the chapel, perhaps for 
disinfecting purposes, as | do not find the 
entry repeated. The communion cloths 
were made of diaper in 1619, and cost 
fifteen shillings each; in 1632 the “ cop- 
webbs ” were swept out of the chapel, and 
Woodroffe, the joiner, did carving work 
there in 1634, and again in 1661, the last 
time to the amount of £7. 10s. In 1642 
a much more expensive damask covering 
for the communion table was got, two 
yards coming to 24s. Finally, we notice 


in 1637 an expenditure of eighteen shil- 
lings for twelve brass candlesticks for the 
chapel. 

In conclusion, let us see how the col- 
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lege practised what they learned in their 
chapel, for the duties of charitable hospi- 
tality had not then entirely lapsed into 
disuse. Indeed, I should presume that 
the steward dispensed refreshment to 
poor wayfarers pretty much as a matter of 
course, so that no special entry appears 
of these acts of kindness. At least this 
is the construction I put upon the item of 
five shillings given to ‘ta distress’d Lady 
in the Steward’s absence,” which occurs 
in 1660. The next yeara blind scholar, 
by the master’s order, received Ios., and 
the same sum was given in 1649 to “ Bar- 
nabee Ame, heretofore a lining-draper, 
now growne very poore, by consent.” The 
entry in 1621 of two shillings to “two 
poore women that weeded ye garden two 
dayes” will prove that the authorities 
were not unduly lavish in this branch of 
their expenditure. 

Here we will close the bursar’s books 
of Gonville and Caius College, not refus- 
ing our admiration for the simple tastes 
and inexpensive habits of our forefathers 
as we find them recorded in those pages. 

FRANCIS RYE. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ALPINE GOSSIP. 


THE changes of the atmosphere in our 
Western clime chase all monotony from 
the aspects of nature. In the Alps this 
is specially the case, for here the atmo- 
spheric contrasts reach their maximum. 
Dull fog or drifting rain habitually forms 
the background to indescribable splen- 
dors. This holds good ina great meas- 
ure from day to day; but the present 
year, as a whole, offers a striking contrast 
to its predecessor. On the morning of 
the 13th of September, 1882, a snowstorm 
of unexampled severity had set in. Ina 
single night a cold rain had been con- 
gealed, and in its new state of aggregation 
had covered the mountains to a depth of 
eighteen inches. With slight interrup- 
ruptions the snowfall continued for many 
days, reaching finally a depth of several 
feet. Flocks were overtaken, and in part 
overwhelmed, though hundreds were res- 
cued alive after weeks of entombment. 
Those favorably placed were enabled to 
ward off starvation by eating the wool of 
their neighbors, but many of the sheep 
thus fleeced escaped with apparently as 
little damage as their well-clothed com- 
panions. ‘The wreck of fences around us 
was produced by this heavy snow. Bars 
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of pine twelve feet long, three inches 
wide, and four and a half inches deep 
were smashed, while railings, brought 
down by the thrust of the snow, were 
found prostrate everywhere when it had 
disappeared. Our kitchen chimney, which 
issued from the roof near the eave, and 
which had therefore the snow above it, 
was snapped across at the root. It fell 
upon a snowdrift only a little lower than 
itself, and was found coherent after the 
snow had melted away. On the 13th of 
September, 1883, we opened our shutters 
at 4 A.M. and looked out. The air below 
was dead calm, the firmament studded 
with stars of many glories; no cloud was 
visible anywhere, while a belt of daffodil 
in the east announced the approach of 
dawn. No contrast could have been 
greater with the corresponding day of 
last year. At 6 A.M. vapor had already 
risen, the precipitation of which had pro- 
duced soft clouds which, teased by the 
motion of the upper air, broke incessantly 
into iridescent tinges. Low down, grey 
streaks and patches were seen over the 
valley of the Rhone. These gradually 
augmented till they choked the valley, 
rose above its bounding ridge, and poured 
themselves in cascades down upon the 
great Aletsch Glacier. From the sides 
of the mountain, in clear air, spurted in- 
cipient clouds, resembling the puff of a 
gun or the smoke of a suddenly lighted 
fire. Later on Italy sent us over the 
southern heights vast scrolls and many- 
tufted ridges of cloud, the “ tufts ” gleam- 
ing with a lustre more dazzling than that 
of the whitest snow. The Laureate is a 
close observer and a sound interpreter of 
nature. Instead of being cribbed, cab- 
ined, and confined, as he now is, in a mis- 
erable yacht, he ought to be here setting 
these splendors to music. A bright moon 
gives the scenes around us an aspect of 
weird magnificence. Much has been writ- 
ten about the nocturnal phosphorescence 
of snow and ice, and not without reason. 
North of us, for example, and just under 
the Fusshorn, lies a white secondary gla- 
cier; and when covered with fresh snow, 
under a bright moon, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that it is not self-luminous. The 
effect is due to the extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness attained by the retina when the 
paralyzing influence of daylight is with- 
drawn. Itis then in the highest degree 
alive to differences of luminous intensity. 
Hence the singular brilliancy of fresh 
snow when shone upon by the moon. The 
effect is related to the process by which 
in the darkness of a coal mine the feeble 
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Davy lamp is converted into a useful 
source of illumination. 

Upwards, for many miles, stretches the 
Great Aletsch, with its flexile moraines, 
its fissures, and its frozen waves. Down 
jt rush the streams, sometimes in deep- 
cut channels; and over it sounds the hum 
of those “ mills” into which the streams 
for the most part eventually fall. The 
sound of water is singularly sensitive to 
an intervening obstacle. It seems to lack 
more than other sounds the power of dif- 
fusing itself in the acoustic shadow be- 
hind the obstacle, so that as one dips into 
the shadow the sound is rapidly hushed. 
Close to us is a cascade which illustrates 
this point. A singular effect was noticed 
an evening or two ago. On approaching 
our cottage after an excursion up the 
mountain, the sound of falling water be- 
came suddenly audible. The direction of 
the sound was not at all that of the cas- 
cade, still its character proved the cascade 
to be its origin. The riddle was soon 
solved. A large outer door, put on for 
extra protection during the winter, stood 
ajar. Upon it the sonorous waves from 
the cascade impinged, and by it they were 
thrown into the sound shadow where we 
stood, the direct sound there being in- 
audible. When the door was opened, and 
closed intentionally, it was in the highest 
degree curious to hear, at a particular 
angle, the babble of the cascade suddenly 
arise, as if it had, for the moment, quitted 
its true position and established itself be- 
hind the door. 

As regards the mountain hotels, this 
year also contrasts favorably with its fore- 
runner. In 1882 the maximum number 
of visitors at one time in the Bel Alp 
Hotel was seventy-five ; in 1883 it was one 
hundred and fifteen. The former maxi- 
mum occurred on the 23d, and the latter 
on the 14th of August. The increased 
accommodation provided by a new and 
comfortable dépendance, and the addition 
of a number of attic bedrooms, enabled 
the Bel Alp to house so many. The grass 
of the higher regions is now browsed to 
its roots, and the peasants have in part 
driven their cows to the sapid pastures of 
Aletsch, or in the direction of Naters, the 
chief village of the commune. They have 
huts at each halting-place. The sheep 
are the last to come down. They are the 
most daring climbers, and find herbage in 
flaces unattainable by larger quadrupeds. 
The descent of the sheep is in the highest 
degree picturesque. On the evening prior 
to the descent the peasants come together 
on the Lusgen Alp, and with songs and 
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schnaps await the morning. They then 
mount and scour the hills, collect the 
sheep, and with wild cries mingling with 
loud “ bahs ” urge them ata gallop down 
the mountain. They are then collected 
in pens, and claimed by their owners. 
The grass above us and around us here 
belongs to the commune as a whole; but 
lower down the rights of property come 
into play, and the peasant feeds his beasts 
and cultivates his crops upon his own 
scrap of Boden. 

On the Bel Alp is now being built a 
new English church, which will probably 
augment the number of visitors. The 
builders of the church are all Italians; for 
the Swiss, at all events in this region, 
know nothing of the art of masonry. 
Italians also built the new dépendance al- 
“ready referred to. The timber for this 
edifice was carried up on men’s backs 
from pine woods two thousand feet lower 
down. The loads thus borne, consisting 
in great part of long planks, were enor- 
mous. Each man carried a long pole, and 
when rest was needed the pole was planted 
in front to support one end of the sheaf 
of planks, the other end resting on the 
ground. The carrier was thus entirely 
relieved from the weight of his load. The 
men were singularly robust. Here and 
there might be noticed a wan cheek anda 
panting breast, but the burdens, for the 
most part, were borne steadily and stur- 
dily, without apparent exhaustion. The 
food of the men who did these things, and 
who seemed to thrive in doing them, was 
polenta and cheese. Their drink was 
water. Sir Wilfrid Lawson would be jus- 
tified in pointing to them as a triumphant 
vindication of total abstinence; but the 
vegetarian might also put in a claim. 


Alp Lusgen, Brieg, Switzerland. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO ADAM’S PEAK. 


AmonG the celebrated mountain peaks 
to ascend which is the ambition of daring 
travellers and tourists, the Adam’s Peak 
of Ceylon may perhaps be mentioned as 
one of the most remarkable. Not be- 
cause of its great height, for in that re- 
spect it stands far behind many others, 
nor of its steepness or difficulty of ascent, 
but partly because of its unrivalled natu- 
ral beauties, and chiefly because of the 
multitude of fanciful legends which cling 
round the mountain from foot to peak 
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“To go to Ceylon and not to ascend the 
Adam’s Peak,” says Dr. Haeckel in his 
interesting description of the mountain, 
which appears in the current number of 
the Deutsche Rundschau, “is worse than 
to go to Rome and not see the pope.” The 
name of Adam’s Peak has its origin in 
the old legend that. when Adam was driv- 
en out of Paradise an angel led him to 
the mountain top as a place of repentance. 
As he stood there in deep despair, see- 
ing from those heights all the evil and 
misery which his fall would bring to man- 
kind, his foot left an impression in the 
stone on which he stood, which is still 
shown to the curious traveller, while his 
tears of penitence formed the little lake 
from which to this day pilgrims drink with 
unshaken faith. The Buddhists likewise 
have their legend of the Sripada or foot- 
print on the sacred summit. It sounds 
almost like a far-away echo of modern 
pessimism, says Dr. Haeckel, to hear of 
Buddha coming down in clouds and light- 
ning to preach the gospel of self-denial ; 
to live without a wish, to die without fear. 
Whether it was difficult to persuade the 
Singhalese, living in the midst of all the 
tropical beauty of Ceylon, to accept this 
doctrine we know not, but persuaded they 
were, and two-thirds of the population of 
Ceylon adhere to Buddhism to this day. 
Buddha, ascending again to his celestial 
regions, left the impression of his foot 
where last he touched the earth on the 
highest point of Samanala, under which 
name Adam’s Peak was first known, The 
Brahmans also, the Mahommedans, the 
Chinese, and Portuguese have all their 
sacred history about this mountain-top, 
but no religious controversy has ever been 
heard of. For more than two thousand 
years all have prayed and worshipped 
peaceably around the gigantic footprint, 
each in his own way and to his own God 
in remarkable contrast to the practice of 
Christians in the Holy Sepulchre. Those 
not gifted with a lively imagination would 
find it difficult to recognize the impression 
of a human foot in the flat, rocky basin, 
measuring five and a quarter feet by two 
and a half feet, but faith overcomes all 
obstacles, especially when that faith is 
aided by the priests of Buddha, who some- 
times try their skill in plaster-modelling 
to reproduce the original shape, which 
they say has suffered from the touch of 
the lips and hands of multitudes of pil- 
grims. ‘The reddish rock is surrounded 
by sweet sacred flowers, areca-nuts, and 
little heaps of rice, the offerings of the 
faithful. The tiled roof rests on twelve 
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small green piliars, and is surmounted by 
two gold cupolas. 


The devotions of the pilgrims are for the 
most part simple and quiet, consisting of low 
bowing and prayers before Sripada, gifts of 
flowers and incense, burning of candles, and 
ringing of small bells, presents to the priests, 
consisting of rice and other articles of food, 
silver and copper coins. It is curious that 
rags of old clothes are also considered a worthy 
sacrifice ; of such we saw a good many on the 
railings. The words “Sadu! Sadu!” (Holy, 
holy ! Amen, amen) were often repeated. The 
majority of those who arrived while we were 
in the temple remained only a short time, and 
returned as soon as they had finished their de- 
votions, But far more interesting and edifying 
than the devotions of the pilgrims and the 
ceremonies of the priests was to us the grand 
panorama, for from this isolated summit we 
could survey almost in its whole extent the 
evergreen island, which in many respects is 
among the most beautiful and remarkable on 
earth, The very grandeur of the scene is 
heightened by the thought of this and the re- 
membrance of the thousands of glorious and 
interesting pictures which we have gathered in 
our tours through this earthly paradise. 


What is chiefly interesting in Dr. 
Haeckel’s papers is his account of the 
ascent. It is made for many miles under 
the green roof of a palm forest, round 
whose high pillared stems the most beauti- 
ful creepers climb to the top, there to 
unfold their gigantic brilliant blossoms, 
around which butterflies and humming 
beetles flit incessantly. Squirrels and 
monkeys gambol among the branches, 
through which dart birds of glittering 
plumage, while below, beside the spark- 
ling water of the half-hidden brook, the 
blue kingfisher watches for his prey. 
Nearer the summit the pilgrim enters 
myrtle and laurel woods, where the 
rhododendron and magnolia have their 
home. Elephants, leopards, bears, and 
elks haunt these regions, but fortunately 
for the peace of the pilgrims, whether 
religious or scientific, they are rarely seen. 
At a turn of the road the traveller sud- 
denly comes upon a picturesque pilgrim’s 
bazaar, which a speculative Arab has 
started in this solitary place; the few cot- 
tages lie well sheltered under a hillside, 
surrounded by high tree ferns, so dense 
that no sunbeam pierces their matted 
fronds. The last part of the road is the 
most difficult, being a high staircase 
roughly cut into the almost perpendicular 
rock. Heavy iron chains serve as banis- 
| ters, by which the weary climber supports 
| himself on the slippery steps. When this 


| last difficulty is overcome the summit is 
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reached, and in the deep silence of the 
sacred spot, looking on all the awe-inspir- 
ing beauty far below, it is easy to under- 
stand why this isolated mountain has for 
ages been regarded as a fitting altar on 
which to offer sacrifices to the Highest. 
The scene on which the eye rests when 
looking at Ceylon from Adam’s Peak is 
not sublime so much as beautiful. Yet 
the ranges of hills, one rising behind the 
other, all clothed in everlasting verdure, 
and only here and there broken by a streak 
of silver where a stream shows bright 
through the trees, the paradisiacal peace 
around, and the majestic blue vault above, 
impress Dr. Haeckel as they have im- 
pressed innumerable generations before 
with their quiet grandeur, and far more 
than all the religious rites of warring 
creeds lift the mind above the busy world 
below. Dr. Haeckel concludes his article 
as follows : — 


Before leaving we also, in deep devotion, 
offered up a sacrifice. It was the 12th of 
February, the day on which, seventy-three 
years ago, Charles Darwin first saw the light ; 
it was the last birthday of the great reformer 
of natural science; two months later he had 
ceased to exist. Standing before the holy 
footprint, I made a short speech to my trav- 
elling companions, pointing out to them the 
significance of the day ; a bottle of Rhine wine, 
the last which we had taken with us, was 
emptied to the health of Darwin. The letter 
in which I told this to my honored friend was 
the last he ever received from me. Thus my 
pilgrimage to the Adam’s Peak was conse- 
crated by an act of sacred homage. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

A RIVER PARADE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

THE following extraordinary story of 
some attempted cavalry exercises, said to 
have been ordered recently on the banks 
of some unnamed river in England, 
reaches us from a soldier signing himself 
a “ Captain of Cavalry.” We give his tale 
as it reaches us with all reserve, for it 
surely is a libel upon the British army to 
suppose that there is even one cavalry 
regiment that would display such inepti- 
tude as that to which “ Captain A.” bears 
such sympathetic testimony : — 


I suppose that no one will deny that the 
regimental officers are the backbone of 
the British army, and especially of the 
cavalry to which I have the honor to be- 


long. My regiment is a crack one in the 
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finest of all services, and we have always 
done our best to keep up those traditions 
which are the backbone of the army. We 
have succeeded in keeping out of our 
mess all but a very small proportion of 
bookworms, and most of our fellows are 


j able to boast that they came in through 


the militia. There is hardly a tinge of 
Sandhurst in the whole regiment. But, 
sir, the new-fangled doctrinaires will soon 
make our service unendurable if they 
have their way much longer. For in- 
stance, my troop was ordered the other day 
to swim a river. Our new colonel, pro- 
moted if you please by selection, is for- 
ever reading about foreign armies, and 
thinks that their outlandish ways can be 
made to apply to the British service, and 
that we must spend our time in practising 
things which we could of course do easily 
enough in war, but which are not suitable 
for peace time and not laid down in the 
drill-book. Well, we were ordered to pa- 
rade in stable dress, but with saddles and 
bridles as in drill order, an order in itself 
calculated to destroy all military efficiency. 
The smartness of the men is the backbone 
of the British service; and how can they 
be smart if turned out like this ? 

Well, sir, we paraded as ordered, and 
marched down to the river, which I won’t 
name, as I should be found out by it and 
pitched into for writing tothe papers. At 
any rate it was, thereabouts, nearly thirty 
yards broad and pretty deep in the middle. 
It wriggled rather througii meadows, and 
in some places the bank was steep. The 
idea of crossing was unpleasant. The 
first thing the colonel did was to ask me 
to say where I would cross such a river. 
‘“* Where I was ordered, sir,” said I, and 
thought I rather had him there. He 
smiled. It was one of those cool smiles 
which put one’s blood up, and replied, 
“Then I order you to cross at once where 
you think best.” 

Now the worst of it was that all our fel- 
lows were there and began to grin at me. 
I remembered having heard somebody 
say that a good horseman sent with a de- 
spatch should take a straight line across 
country, so I made up my mind not to 
poke about for a place, where one seemed 
to me as bad as the other, but to ride 
straight forward. It happened that the 
stream bent towards us there, and when I 
came to the edge there was no way down 
to the water except to jump off a high and 
hollow bank into a sort of black pool be- 
low. Would you believe it? Not a sin- 
gle horse would take the jump. I was 
riding a rattling good hunter, but the 
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beast would not show the way, do what I 
would. The fellows looking on now be- 
gan to laugh worse than ever, though they 
are much of the same way of thinking as 
myself, and the colonel called me back 
and asked if I had ever heard of the story 
of Balaam’s ass. Perhaps I looked sav- 
age at my second charger being called an 
ass, for he said quickly, “I only mean 
that the beast forbade the madness of the 
prophet.” 

Then he made me lead the troop to a 
place where the curve was just the other 
way, turning away from us, and sure 
enough the bank shelved gradually there. 
But it was no use. Whether the horses 
had been frightened by the first attempt, 
or for some other reason, not a brute of 
them all would enter at first. For a good 
five minutes the struggle went on. All 
the spurring only made them start and 
jump round, till the whole place was cut 
up like a muddy cow-pond; the beasts 
were shivering with fright, the men and 
the horse accoutrements simply covered 
with filth, When I got half a dozen to 
go in, they spun round sharp before they 
were out of theirdepth. To tell the truth, 
I was rather glad, for by this time I had 
come to the conclusion that some of the 
men would be drowned as sure as fate. 
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To crown my chagrin, the colonel said, 
“ That will do, Captain A. If your horses 
had gone the way you wished, they could 
never have got out on the other side, for 
you see the bank is steep there. You 
should have headed up stream, a little to 
the next bend. We will try it again an- 
other day.” So saying he took out of his 
pocket a bit out of a newspaper, and read 
us a description of the crossing of a river 
something like ours in Russia the other 
day as practice for the men. Of course 
one doesn’t believe much out of the pa- 
pers, but this one gave chapter and verse. 
The river was the Souprasl, and the place 
was Vassilkovo, or some such name. The 
stream flowed at the rate of a foot a sec- 
ond, and was thirty-five yards broad. A 
regiment of Cossacks swam it in twenty- 
seven minutes, and the colonel said that 
not one of them came to grief. 

Thank goodness I am not a Cossack, 
but the colonel declares that the Austrian 
cavalry can do just the same, and its offi- 
cers are some of the greatest swells in 
Europe. All I can say is that I can do 
all that is laid down in the drill-book, but 
if we are to be bothered in peace with 
practising things that would come all right 
in war, I for one shall cut the service. 





THE WRITINGS OF EuRIPIDEs. — Leaving 
Euripides as a man and a thinker, we may 
pass for a moment to his art, which we per- 
ceive to be but the flower of his philosophy. 
His discursive and contemplative spirit, enam- 
ored of reality, did not even attempt to soar to 
the Titanic world of Aéschylus. As little could 
his quick-changing conceptions lend them- 
selves to the gradual evolution, the nice grada- 
tions of Sophocles’ art. His plots are often 
careless and unequal. Far from evolving his 
story, he is fain to make it known beforehand 
to the audience by means of a prologue. His 
choruses, beautiful as they lyrically are, are 
often disconnected from the main theme. Too 
negligent of unity, he seeks rather to move by 
scene or situation or incident, by the presenta- 
tion of human life in its thousandfold variety. 
His language itself is not involved or subtle, 
but that of every-day life. Philosophic in his 
method, his philosophy further asserts itself in 
his prominent and peculiar characteristics. 
To the thoughtful observer human life must 
necessarily appear at first sight sad, and Eu- 
ripides is the master of pathos. No poet 
ever drew more tears. With ready imagina- 
tive sympathy he has felt deeply the vicissi- 
tudes of the human lot, approached it under 





all its varying conditions. 
bare the beatings of the human heart, and 
strikes the chord of every passion and affec- 
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tion, And life has other aspects for him too, 
His attentive eye has caught the color, the 
variety of the outward moving panorama of 
men and things ; has turned aside to dwell with 
loving appreciation on the beauty of external 
nature, and the picturesqueness of both has 
passed into his verse. But he has not stopped 
short even here. Looking with visionary eyes 
on the things of reality, he has informed them 
with a new spirit, and blended truth with fancy 
in themes of the most romantic interest. Nor 
are the grace and brilliancy of his imagination 
less striking than the homeliness and pathos 
of his dramatic conception. It is his pathos, 
his romance, his picturesqueness that make 
Euripides the most modern of the ancients. 
In his variety, his free flow of fancy, his care- 
less prodigality of treatment, there is discerni- 
ble something of that “ wood-note wild,” that 
“naturalness ” which is the distinguishing trait 
of Shakespeare. To further the resemblance 
there are not wanting indications that the 
genius of Euripides also had its humorous 
side. Monthly Packet. 





